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ceramic. B the gray coloring matter goes right 
through the mixture so chippings can never show 
white. Moreover, the face of the receptacle is black 
glazed. Nine people out of ten take it for a composi- 
tion receptacle. Mechanically similar to our famous 
composition receptacle, No. L-5. 
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Cat. No. Cat. No. 
L-5 L-1 








Cat. Nos. L-1 and L-2 


are black composition 
with highly polished 
faces, shallow  depres- 


sions around the slots to 
facilitate entering plugs. 
Truly handsome _recep- 
tacles that we recom- 
mend for use with our 
bakelite wall plates for 
de luxe installations—at 
“budget cost’! 





“Sheifewéat on the 
market. Large binding 





screws don’t drop out. 


AND THE 
PRICES ARE RIGHT. 
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A System that 





Checks Up Each Job at a Glance 


OME years ago Walter H. Taverner, 
S president of the New York City 
dectrical contracting corporation of 
that name, found that he was spending 
too much time trying to check up on 
each job his company had in work at 
the time. He was depending on the com- 
parison of progress reports with esti- 
mates, of payroll lists with figures he 
had approximated in advance. His week- 
ly check necessitated reading long rows 
of figures, of digesting their meaning 
and then of considering their relation 
to other figures. 

Not only was this a time-devouring 
tak when the company had as many as 
twenty large jobs under way, but it actu- 
ally often led to incorrect or incomplete 
deductions concerning the progress of a 
job. In addition the preparation of the 
figures weekly often took a day or more 
of the bookkeeping department’s time. 

He realized that most of the effort he 
spent on the figures was devoted to ex- 
tracting their meaning and the re- 
mainder to forming a judgment on the 
progress of the job. There were three 
operations he had to go 


cate automatically whenever a job was 
approaching the danger point where 
profits left off and losses began. The re- 
sult of his work was a graph system, two 
samples of which are illustrated here. 

The cross sections of the graph may 
represent any predetermined amount. 
In Figure 1 the cross sections for labor 
costs represent $400, while those for 
materials are on a unit basis of $1,000. 
Four quantities are shown on the graph, 
viz: average weekly payroll, shown at 
the bottom by the dotted line; total pay- 
roll to date shown by the dot and dash; 
total material delivered to date, shown 
by the thin line; material on order to 
date, shown by the heavy vertical line at 
the left. 

The total labor costs and total mate- 
rial costs are determined from the esti- 
mates at the beginning of the job and 
horizontal lines to represent these are 
placed at the proper height in the 
graph. The squares from left to right 
represent months. The length of these 
lines does not matter much but their 
termination at the right should indi- 


cate just about the time when it is esti- 
‘mated that the job will be completed. 
Any labor or material extras are then 
plotted above the original estimate total. 

The record is by weeks on all of the 
quantities represented except for ma- 
terial on order. A week ends Wednesday 
night and the graph of every job in 
work is brought up to date by Thursday 
night. 

Of greater value than anything else 
in the graph is the check it affords on 
labor costs. Material costs cannot be 
much changed, but labor costs can and 
as long as the line showing the payroll 
to date keeps a general direction which 
will bring it to a terminus beneath the 
horizontal line representing estimated 
labor, it is plain that the job is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. If, however, the line 
assumes a direction too nearly vertical 
and one which will bring it out to the 
left of the estimated labor line, investi- 
gation and correction of the cause is 
automatically recommended. 

The line at the bottom of the graph 
showing the weekly payroll will also 
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NAME OF JOB _ 




















Back and front of job ledger sheet. From these the Taverner Corp oration obtains the figures on which to base the graphs for each job 


job shown on Figure 2, labor costs were increas- 
ed tremendously by the general contractor, who 
was also the promoter, through his practice of 
slowing down construction almost to the stop- 
ping point for a time and then spurting for sev- 
eral weeks. The results of this is shown in the 
average weekly payroll curve at the bottom of 
the graph. The next time this contractor asks 
the company for bids, enough will be tacked on 
to cover the cost of his uneven building tactics. 


The system has also shown that on city jobs 
there is an added 10 percent in labor costs due 
to the multiplex checking given the work by 
municipal employees. This has been taken care 
of on all bids since it came to light. 


It is an extremely simple matter for the book- 
keeping department to prepare these graphs 
every week. For twenty-one jobs in progress 
it requires only forty-five minutes to bring the 
graphs up to date after the figures are made up. 


One of the strongest points of the system, as 
it has been developed by Mr. Taverner, is its 
extreme simplicity. The first impulse of the 
average person would be to plot all the details 
of a job. Showing many more quantities on the 
chart would inevitably have the effect of com- 
plicating it so much that its value as a “picture” 
would be lost. As it is, with just four quantities 
shown it is the work of only an instant to in- 
terpret it. 


There are illustrated here also the front and 
back of the job ledger sheet, used in a loose- 
leaf ledger, from which the quantities on the 
graph are computed. Its divisions are self 
explanatory. 
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Figure 2: The reason for the loss on this job is clearly indicated by the 
very uneven weekly payroll line 
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Association Lays Down Definite 


Trade Policy | 


Manufacturer through jobber to con- 
tractor and dealer to public is dic- 
tum of Executive Committee at 


March meeting. 


Separation of lighting and appliance 
circuits recommended. 


All-Metal activity to be directed to- 
wards congested areas. 


Joseph A. Fowler of Memphis, Tenn.., 


elected new president for two-year 


term. 


geet in point of action was prob- 
ably the most important meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, International, 
was held in New York on March 16 
and 17. Out of this meeting came a clean 
cut policy of distribution, a definite di- 
rection to All-Metal activity and a 
recommendation for separate lighting 
and appliance circuits. 

The meeting marked the retirement 
of President James R. Strong from ac- 
tive leadership after serving the Asso- 
ciation for many years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph A. Fowler, president, 
Fowler Electric Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The resolution on trade policy was 
unanimously passed after a most 
thorough discussion in which there was 
pointed out the need for constructive 
leadership following the report a year 
ago of the Trade Policy Committee 
which outlined existing conditions gen- 
erally, 

The resolution was as follows: That 
the Trade Policy Committee and the 


| President be instructed to carry out 


vigorously the policy of this Associa- 
tion—that is, that distribution shall be 
from manufacturer through jobber 


through contractor 
and dealer to con- 
sumer. 

This: it- will be 
noticed is quite 
definite. The full 
force and purport 
will be better real- 
ized after reading 
the statement of 
President Fowler 
which appears on 
page 12. 

The Executive Committee in studying 
the development of the All-Metal pro- 
gram as carried on during the past year 
were convinced that the most important 
step to be taken next is the direction of 
All-Metal activity to all congested dis- 
tricts and those classes of buildings 
housing large numbers of people, rather 
than an indiscriminate application of 
the standard. Therefore, in planning for 
the activities which are to be carried on 
during the coming year to further the 
All-Metal standard, the committee 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That until further action the activi- 
ties of the Association towards an All- 
Metal Code be directed to the furthering 
of All-Metal standards in congested dis- 





Joseph A. Fowler, Memphis; Tenn., newly elected President 


of the Association of Electragists—International 


tricts and in certain classes of buildings 
to be further determined.” 

The mistreatment of branch circuits 
by householders through over fusing 
again came up and the Committee went 
on record as follows: 

That the Executive Committee request 
our representative on the Electrical 
Committee to work for a Code require- 
ment that lighting outlets for both ceil- 
ing and brackets be on circuits inde- 
pendent from all other outlets. 


While this carries no definite recom- 
mendation as to wire and fuse size for 
the different circuits it was brought out 
that it would require noninterchange- 
ability of fuses for lighting circuits 
which it was thought would not be pro- 
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hibitive financially to the manufac- 
turers. 

Another change in policy was the 
decision to make all meetings of this 
committee executive. For years they 
have been open but it was felt that the 
committee needed to have greater oppor- 
tunity for freedom of expression of 
opinion. 

Also the Executive Committee which 
has been meeting in the spring and at 
convention time in the fall will here- 
after meet more often, the next meeting 
being scheduled for June 22 and 23 in 
Chicago. 

Persuant to resolutions passed by the 
Association in the last convention auth- 


following were appointed Chairmen of 
standing committees of the Association: 

Membership Committee—C. L. Cham- 
blin, San Francisco. 

Publication Committee—L. K. Com- 

stock, New York. 

Electragists’ Data Book Committee— 
E. C. Headrick, Denver. 

Standardization Committee—W. A. 
Jackson, Chicago. 

Architects & Engineers Committee, In- 
cluding jurisdictional awards—E. 
McCleary, Detroit. 

Liability Insurance Committee—J. A. 
Fowler, Memphis. 

Cost Data Committee—J. H. Schu- 
macher, Winnipeg. 





This photograph of the Executive Committee of the A. E. I. was taken at the new 
lighting studios of the Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., with the model lighting 
system there. It required an exposure of only seven seconds to get this perfect picture 


orizing the appointment of a Business 
Conduct Committee which shall be 
charged with the duty of reporting 
periodically to the Executive Committee 
any failure on the part of members to 
observe the provision of the Principles 
of Business Conduct as promulgated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the: United 
States and adopted by the Association 
the following committee was appointed: 

L. K. Comstock, New York. 

W. H. Morton, Indianapolis. 

W. A. Jackson, Chicago. 

A. Penn Denton, Kansas City. 

H. H. Walker, Los Angeles. 

The election for executive committee- 
man at large resulted in the selection of 
W. A. Jackson, W. A. Jackson Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 





Credit and Accounting Committee— 
J. F. Buchanan, Philadelphia. 

Trade Policy Committee—W. C. Peet, 
New York. 

United States Chamber of Commerce 
Committee—L. K. Comstock, New 
York. 

Legislation Committee—J. F. Buch- 
anan, Philadelphia. 

National Electrical Code Commit- 
tee—A. Penn Denton, Kansas City. 

International Relations Committee— 
R. A. L. Gray, Toronto. 

Radio Committee—E. C. Hendrick, 
Denver. 

Conventions & Meetings Committee— 
J. A. Fowler, Memphis. 

As members of an advisory board to 

the president: 


L. K. Comstock, Chairman, New York. 


— 


A. J. Hixon, Boston. 

G. M. Sanborn, Indianapolis. 

R. S. Stearnes, New Orleans. 

James R. Strong, New York. 

J. A. Kelly, Cleveland. 

J. E. Aberbach, Detroit. 

Mr: Strong was requested to continye 
as the representative of the Association 
on the executive committee of the Na. 
tional Electric Light Association, and 
L. K. Comstock was appointed National 
Councillor on the Chamber of Con. 
merce of the United States. 

The full committee was in attendance 
with the exception of Messrs. Com. 
stock and Peet for whom J. A. Kelly, 
Cleveland, vice chairman of Union Shop 
Section and Paul H. Jaehnig, Newark, 
substituted respectively. 


The new president of the Association 
of Electragists, International, Joseph A. 
Fowler, has been identified with the 
electrical business in Memphis, Tennes. 
see, for the past twenty-six years. Dur- 
ing that time he has grown to enjoy the 
esteem and confidence of the other 
branches of the industry nationally. 

In his home town Mr. Fowler has the 
reputation of being an excellent organ- 
izer and harmonizer. He is known for 
his ability to bring disagreeing factions 
together and to secure their best thought 
and cooperation. These traits coupled 
with more than twelve years of service 
on the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation fit him unusually well for the 
position as leader of the electrical con- 
tracting and dealing industry. 

Another quality that Mr. Fowler 
brings to the position is the character 
of experience he has had. He is the first 
president since 1912 to come from other 
than a major city, and the first in a num- 
ber of years to be engaged in merchan- 
dising as well as contracting. His ex- 
perience, therefore, is one more closely 
akin to the rank and file of the mem- 
bership and should bring with it a 
deeply sympathetic attitude. 

During his term of service as execu 
tive committeeman Mr. Fowler has made 
a number of important contributions to 
the industry’s thinking and economic 
advancement. He was instrumental in 
securing for electrical contracting 4 
separate classification on liability i 
surance. His address at the Chattanooga 
convention of the Association and his 
subsequent work as chairman of the 
Liability Insurance Committee found 


quick expression in the relief afforded 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Estimating for Electrical Contractors 
Lesson No. 4—Labor on Large Pipe, Wire, Panelboards 


and Cabinets 


By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT 


Technical Director, Association of Electragists 


N the first installment of this series 

it was stated that an estimate must be 
based upon the work to be done and 
upon the conditions under which it must 
be done. Following this rule, it was 
shown later that in the case of branch 
circuit roughing in, it is necessary to: 

(1) Figure labor on pipe, boxes and 
pipe entrances. 

(2) Employ labor units applying to 
the class of construction used in the 
building. 

(3) Add a calculated percentage to 
the labor to cover the job conditions. 

Large conduit is installed in an en- 
tirely different manner and under dif- 
ferent conditions, hence while the funda- 
mental rule applies, a different method 
must be employed for making the labor 
estimate. 

The work to be done in installing 
large conduit consists of five operations: 


(a) Transporting the material from 
the stock pile to its final location in the 
building. 

(b) Coupling lengths together or 
coupling pipe to elbows. 

(c) Cutting and threading. 

(d) Making bends. 

(e) Attaching the pipe to pull boxes, 
cabinets and conduits or other similar 
fittings. 

These operations are fully covered 
by applying the proper labor units to 
four items—feet of pipe, number of 
elbows, number of terminals and num- 
ber of bends. The labor per 100 ft. of 
pipe includes transporting and coup- 
ling. Elbows must be transported and 
coupled into the run and _ necessitate 
cutting and threading the pipe. Termin- 
als necessitate cutting and threading and 
attaching to a box or fitting. The logic 
of this method of estimating the labor 
may be better understood by consider- 
ing the following typical cases. 

Note than in each case we have 1 
coupling per 10 feet of pipe (approxi- 
mately), 2 couplings per elbow, 1 cut 














This is the fourth lesson in the Course in 
Estimating by America’s foremost author- 
ity on this subject. The course started in 
the January issue and the first three 
articles concerned, respectively, the meth- 
od of laying out a job preparatory to tak- 
ing off quantities, the systematic method 
of taking off quantities, and labor on 
branch circuit conduit work. The present 
lesson gives labor data on large pipe, wire, 
panelboards and cabinets.—The Editor. 
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Case 1—46 ft. of pipe, 2 terminals—4 coup- 
lings, 1 cut and thread. 

Case 2—46 ft. of pipe, 2 terminals, 1 elbow— 
6 couplings, 2 cuts and threads. 

Case 3—46 ft. of pipe, 2 terminals, 2 elbows— 
8 couplings, 3 cuts and threads. 

Case 4—46 ft. of pipe, 4 terminals, 2 elbows— 
8 couplings, 4 cuts and threads. 


It is possible to sketch a layout in 
which these ratios do not hold good 
exactly, but the above cases are typical 
of the average case met in practice. We 
may therefore consider that the law is 
pretty well established. It is plain that 
except for bends, all the labor can be 
covered by taking into account the feet 
of pipe, and number of elbows and 
terminals, also that no method of esti- 


mating can be accurate which does not 
take these items into account. 

The time required to make a bend 
in a pipe of large size is a somewhat un- 
certain quantity, because there are no 
standard appliances in common use for 
bending pipe larger than 114 in., but 
the standard times given in the table 
are fair allowances. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine 
the number of bends which will be re- 
quired in large sizes of conduit. For 
sizes up to and including 2 in. it is well 
to allow for a few bends, if there is any 
doubt as to the number required. Above 
this size bends are so difficult to make 
that it is important to determine as 
closely as possible the exact number re- 
quired. A close approximation can be 
made if the estimator has a clear idea 
of the route to be followed by the feeder 
conduits. An offset is always considered 
as two bends. 


Job Factor 


The three items which determine the 
job factor for branch circuit work have 
little or no effect on the feeder work 
and so need not be considered here. 
Large pipe is usually run _ exposed. 
Labor should be figured on the hangers 
or other supports as a separate item, 
hence the pipe labor is independent of 
the type of building construction. The 
only variations found in the labor are 
those dependent upon the location of 
the runs of conduit and slight variations 
dependent upon the “density.” 


The most common location for runs 
of large conduit are (1) suspended 
from hangers about 10 ft. above the 
floor, and (2) in vertical shafts. The 
standard times given in Table 1 apply: 
to either one of these two locations. De- 
ductions and additions are given to cor- 
rect these units for other methods of 
installation. By the “density” is meant 
the number of conduits carried along 
together in one run. Some time is saved 
if there are several conduits grouped 
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STANDARD TIMES 


Table 1 


CONDUIT 
FEEDERS AND MOTOR CIRCUITS 


Time in hours 





Conduit Elbows Terminals Bends 
Size per l00ft. Each Each Each 
1% 1.6 23 .073 
% 2.2 27 085 
l 3.1 1.11 38 17 
1% 4.1 1.57 53 43 
1% 4.75 1.88 65 58 
2 5.9 2.52 88 93 
2% y 3.71 1.35 je 
3 10.5 4.84 1.77 2.4 
3% 11.4 5.50 2.10 33 
4 12.3 6.36 2.5 3.7 
Location 


A Horizontal, in floor slab or in con- 
crete under basement floor deduct 10% 
B_ Horizontal, on hangers—10 ft. above 
floor—Standard condition, For each 
additional foot above 10 ft. up to a 
limit of 30’ above floor add 2 
C Vertical, in pipe shaft or in eleva- 
tor shaft—Same as standard condi- 


x 


tion. 
D Vertical, through sleeves built into 
floor slabs add 5% 


E Vertical, built into a wall and car- 
ried up as the building progresses 


add 15% 
F Typical motor circuit, exposed on 
wall, ceiling or floor add 20% 


Density 


For each pipe after the first in a 
group installed together up to 10 
deduct 142% 





Note—No allowance is included in any of 
above figures for trenching, cutting, drilling, 
installing sleeves, or any labor on supports or 
fastenings. 








in this way and a small deduction is 
accordingly made. 

It will be noted that a “typical motor 
circuit” is considered as in a class by 
itself and carries an addition of 20 per- 
cent to the standard times. This is in- 
tended to apply to the motor circuits 
which are incidental to the complete 
wiring of a building. Such work is 
usually more or less scattered, that is, 
there is only a little of it in any one 
location; the wiring for one motor is 
likely to be an isolated job. The work 
usually is some distance from the base 
of supplies, each job is a small one, and 
much time is lost in getting the tools 
and materials together and _ getting 
started on the work, and in picking up 
after the work is done. 

For ordinary jobs, the estimator is 
not expected to segregate the large con- 
duit into the various classes as to loca- 
tion and density which are described in 
the table. He should select the particu- 


lar conditions which seem to be about 
the average for the job in question, and 
figure all the large pipe on this basis. 
There are cases, however, where a quan- 
tity of pipe to be installed under special 
conditions is sufficiently large to war- 
rant segregating it and figuring the 
labor as a separate item, as for example 
a number of large conduits to be run a 
considerable distance through a tunnel. 

The method outlined in the preceed- 
ing paragraphs, making use of Table 1, 
is the accurate method and the one 
which should be generally used. 


There are two cases however where 
it is better to use an approximate 
method which is somewhat shorter. 
First, in making a preliminary estimate, 
where sizes and quantities are only ap- 
proximate, it would obviously be a 
waste of time to go into much detail 
in estimating the labor. Second, in a 
case where the estimate, though it is to 
be the basis for a bid, must unavoid- 
ably be made without a full knowledge 
of all conditions. It is said that there 
was once a man who took measurements 
with a combination of a length of 
clothes-line and a micrometer. Estima- 
tors are not advised to follow this ex- 
ample. When the quantities can only be 
determined approximately, the approxi- 
mate labor units given in Table 1-A 


should be used. 

While the subject of this section is 
large pipe, the tables include unit times 
for 14 inch, 34 inch, and 1 inch. Some 
pipe of these sizes is often installed 
along with and in the same manner as 
the larger sizes, and units are therefore 
provided so that the labor can be figured 
in the same way. A comparatively small 
amount of feeder or motor circuit pipe 
of the smaller sizes should usually be 
combined with the lighting branch cir- 
cuit pipe in order to save time. 








STANDARD TIMES 





Table 1-A 
CONDUIT 
FEEDERS AND MOTOR CIRCUITS 
Conduit Elbows 
Size Hours per 100 ft. | Hours Each 
% $1 
% 6.3 
1 9.5 1.2 
1% 11.3 1.6 
1% 13.7 2.1 
2 18.2 2.8 
2% 23.3 4.1 
3 31.0 5.3 
3% 35.6 6.1 
4 41.0 7.0 








—— 


Branch Circuit Wire 


There is some variation in labor ree. 
ords on the item of pulling in branch 
circuit wire, because there are two dif. 
ferent methods used by contractors jp 
doing this work. Some consider it to be 
the best practice to do all testing and 
make all necessary splices at the outlets 
as a part of the wire-pulling operation, 
Others think it more economical to do 
this work in connection with the opera- 
tion of installing switches and recep. 
tacles. The unit times given in Table 2 
include time for testing and splicing, 








STANDARD TIMES 


Table 2 
WIRE—LIGHTING BRANCH CIRCUITS 


Time allowance for making splices at 
outlets is included. 


Single Wire 





| Hours per 1000 








No. 14 | No. 12 
Simple layout with very 
few switches—Warehouse, 
Factory, or Small Store 
Building 6 6.5 
Complex layout — Resi- 
dence or Club House 10.5 113 





For duplex wire, figure the same time per 
1000’ of conductor as for single wire, less 5%. 











There wil! evidently be less splicing to 


do if the circuit layout is simple than | 


in the case of a more complex layout 
where the runs are short and there are 
many switches. The two unit times given 
in the table represent respectively the 
best and the most unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

An experiment was made in a large 
building in which the circuit layout was 
very simple, to determine the relative 
economy in labor of single and duplex 
wire. Four typical floors were selected, 
which were identical in every way. Sit 
gle wire was used on two of these floors 
and duplex on the other two, the same 
men doing the work in every case. It 
was found that the labor per 1000 ft. 
of conduttor was about 5 percent less in 
the case of the duplex than where the 
single wire was used. Different results 
might be found in a building where the 
runs are short and the layout is more 
complex, but it does not seem probable 
that the use of duplex wire would show 
a saving in labor sufficient to make up 
for the additional cost of the material. 


Large Wire 
The work to be done in pulling 


large wire involves a number of oper 
tions which are almost entirely inde 
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_— STANDARD TIMES 
LARGE WIRE—THREE CONDUCTORS PER PIPE 
= crite stlstes scsn cilPc teat Daas Ar . a 
Table 3 Table 3-A 
Constant Time Hours per 1,000 ft. for runs 
Hrs. Per Run ene of following lengths 
| Fishing and e116 a 
Feet to | For Runs re- | For Runs re- Pulling Time Total Length of wire in run 
Weigh | quiring less than , quiringmore than Hours per - . ————__——_——_____— 
Size 150 lbs. [150 Ibs. of wire’ 150 Ibs. of wire 1000 ft. 100’ 150 300° 500’ | 1,000’ 
10 | 5 5.9 11 D 6.7) 5) 
8 | 5 7.2 12 10.5 8 lz 
6 | 6 | 10.0 16 13 11 beg | 
1 | 714 2 24 | 12.2 19 17 13 \z 
3 | 600 8 2.7 13.3 21 19 IS VS | 
2 | 500 8 3.2 14.4 22 20 17 21 | 18 
1 | 390 9 3.6 16.7 26 23 20 24 20 
0 | 320 1.1 4.0 18.7 30 26 22 27 || 23 
2/0 | 257 1.2 48 | 20.8 33 29 37 30 | 26 
3/0 | 214 | 1.4 5.8 22.6 37 32 42 340 B 
4/0 173 | 1.6 6.6 | 25.1 41 36 47 38 | 32 
250000 144 1.9 7.2 | 26.9 46 75 51 | 41 34 
300000 123 21 8.4 29.1 50 85 57 | 46 | 38 
350000 108 23 9.3 31.0 54 93 | 62 | 50 | 40 
400000 96 2.6 10.2 32.4 134 100 (66 53 | 48 
450000 86 28 11.3 | 34.0 147 109 72 | 57 45 
500000 78 3.1 12.4 35.6 160 118 77 | 6 | 4 
600000 65 3.6 14.2 | 38.1 180 133 | «85 67 52 
700000 56 4.1 16.0 40.8 201 147 | (9% | 73 57 
750000 53 4.3 16.9 | 41.7 211 154 98 76 59 
300000 (iti«S 4.6 178 | 43.0 221 2 | 102 | 79 61 
900000 45, 5.0 19.3 44.4 237 173 109 | 88 | 64 
1000000 40 5.5 21.0 | 46.0 256 186 116 i 88 67 








Note—The total time to install a given run of wire is the constant time for the run, plus the fishing and pulling time 
(feet times hours per 1000 ft. divided by 1000). 


pendent of the length of the wire, such 
as moving and blocking up the reel, rig- 
ging block and tackle, cutting off the 
cable and securing it to the wire or 
cable used for pulling. The time thus 
spent may be called “preparation time” 
and may be considered a constant or 
unchanging time for any large amount 
of a given size of wire. 


The largest single item in this con- 
stant time is moving the reel. When only 
a short length of cable is needed for a 
run, the reel will not be moved, but the 
required length will be cut off and 
carried to the point where it is to be 
fed into the pipe. The maximum quan- 
tity which will be handled in this way 
will vary in actual practice, but is as- 
sumed to be always a length which will 
weigh 150 lbs. We will therefore have 
two preparation times for each size of 
wire, one for lengths weighing more 
than 150 Ibs. and one for lengths weigh- 
ing 150 lbs. or less. 

The labor required for fishing the 
conduit, pulling in the cable and often 
some other operations, is proportional 
to the length of the run. Therefore the 
total time required to pull in a given 
tun of wire will be made up of two 


items, the preparation time and a time 
allowance per foot or per 1000 ft. for 
fishing and pulling. It is easily seen 
that the net result of this method of 
estimating is the use of a variable time 
allowance per 1000 ft. which in general 
decreases as the length of the run in- 
creases. 

Much more accurate results will be 
obtained in this way than by using one 
unit time per 1000 ft. for all runs of 
a given size of wire. However, actual 
cost records must be expected to show 
some variation, for it is not practical 
to take into account all the variable 
factors which may affect the labor. 

Table 3 gives for each size of wire 
the quantity weighing 150 lbs., the two 
constant or preparation times, and the 
fishing and pulling time per 1000 ft. 

When this table is used, the entries 
on the pricing sheet will be in the fol- 
lowing form: 


Unit Total 

Hours Hours 

No. 3/0 Wire 725 Ft. 22.6 16.39 
Runs under 150 Ibs. 1 1.4 1.40 
Runs over 150 lbs. 2 58 11.60 
250,000 C. M. 1100 Ft. 26.9 29.59 
Runs under 150 lbs. 2 19 3.80 
Runs over 150 Ibs. 3 7.2 21.60 


From Table 3 the total time for any 


length of run may be calculated and 
this may be reduced to hours per 1000 
ft. This has been done for five different 
lengths (See Table 3-A). In order to 
save time, this table may be used in 
place of Table 3, selecting the unit time 
for each size of wire corresponding to 
the average length of run for that size. 

The data presented in the tables for 
large wire all applies to the common 
case of three separate wires or cables 
pulled into one conduit. Conclusive data 
is lacking as to the increase or decrease 
in the labor when two, four or more 
than four wires are pulled in together, 
but such data as is available indicates 
little or no variation from the figures 
in the tables. 

Cabinets and Panelboards 


Installing this material may include 
any of the following operations: 

Installing the cabinet, which may be 
flush or surface type. 

Attaching cut-out blocks to the cab- 
inet. 

Attaching a panelboard to the cabinet. 

Placing barriers (in gutter type 
boxes). 

Connecting wires and cables. 

Placing the trim. 
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Considering the cabinet alone, we 
have boxes of the gutter type which re- 
quire a separate front or trim, and the 
type which has an attached door. 

The labor required to install a cabinet 
will be to some extent proportional to 
its weight, which involves height, width 
and depth. It would, however, be an un- 
necessary complication to take the depth 








STANDARD TIMES 








Table 4 
CABINETS 
Square Hrs. each Cab. Hrs. each 
Feet without trim Trim 
1 1.67 33 
2 2.27 40 
3 2.70 43 
4 3.03 A7 
5 3.33 50 
6 3.53 .60 
8 4.00 .67 
10 4.42 80 
12 4.83 .90 
14 5.27 1.03 
16 5.67 1.17 
18 6.10 1.27 
20 6.50 1.40 
22 7.00 1.53 
24 7.33 1.67 








into account as the labor can be figured 
with sufficient accuracy by considering 
only the area of the back of the box, 
that is the height multiplied by the 
width. In the case of cabinets which are 
not to contain panelboards or similar 
apparatus, such as telephone cabinets 
or pull-boxes, the estimator usually 
knows the approximate size of the cab- 
inet. For such cases, Table 4 gives the 
hours of labor for various sizes of cab- 
inets without trim, also the additional 
labor for installing a trim for each size 
of cabinet. 


Time Per Terminal 


In the case of cabinets containing 
panelboards, the estimator knows the 
number and ampere capacity of all cir- 
cuits and main connections, but usually 
does not know the size of the cabinet. 
The only practical method of estimat- 
ing therefore is to combine the labor 
on the cabinet and the panelboard and 
figure this at a unit time per terminal 
of each size. This involves the assump- 
tion that a terminal of a given size on 
a panelboard always calls for a fixed 
number of square inches of cabinet size, 
which is not strictly true, but the per- 
centage of error is too small to be im- 
portant. The unit times are given in 


Table 5. 


As stated in Lesson II it is preferable 
to compute the hours of labor on all 
panelboards and cabinets on a schedule 
sheet, then if this material is entered 
on the pricing sheet as “Panels and 
Cabinets as per Specifications” and the 
lump sum price is set down, the total 
labor hours for the lot can be shown, 
or if each panel and cabinet is listed 
separately, the labor hours for each 
item can be entered. The calculations 
can most easily be made by using a 
tabulation such as that shown in Lesson 
II and which is reproduced here as 


Table 5-A. 
Labor on Cabinets 


The unit times given in Table 5 may 


also be used for approximate figures on 
the labor required to install cabinets 
and mount and connect any such ap- 
paratus as cutout blocks or knife 
switches. 

Thus, suppose that two 3 to 2 wire 
double-branch plug cutouts are to be in- 
stalled in a steel box. There are 7-30 
amp. terminals on each cutout. Fourteen 
terminals at .27 hour each = 3.78 hours 
which is not far from right, if all time 
for drilling holes and attaching cutouts 
to the box is included. Or if a 100 amp. 


—— 








ey, 


STANDARD TIMES 


Table 5 
PANEL BOARDS AND CABINETS 

















Size Hours 
Terminal Hours Panel and 
Amp. Panel Only Cab. 

30 17 a 
60 40 05 
100 ae .78 
200 an 1.13 
400 1.03 1.63 
600 1.67 2.62 
Table 5-A 
Terminals 30amp. 60amp. 100amp. 200amp. 400amp, 
Hours Ea, .27 .55 -78 1.13 1,63 
Cab. No Hours 
Main 1 3 6 7 = 20.11 
B 12 3 4.89 
1A 28 3 7.0 
1B 32 3 10.98 
2A 28 3 7.0 
2B 24 3 3 10.47 
3A 20 3 6.05 
3B 20 3 6.05 
3 pole knife switch and cabinet are to 


be installed, we have 6-100 amp. term. 
inals. Six terminals at .78 hour each = 
4.68 hours to cover drilling holes in 
box, mounting the switch, installing the 
cabinet and sweating on 6-100 amp. 
lugs. 

It is common practice to run large 
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Table 6 


MAKING WRAPPED AND 


SOLDERED FEEDER TAPS 


Hours per tap 





Size Main 








No. 8 No: 1 No. 4/0 | 400,000 700,000 
Size Tap to to to to to 
No. 2 No. 3/0 | 300,000 | 600,000 1,000,000 
Hours Hours Hours | Hours Hours 
“No. 8 45 50 65 SC 8 ” 
No. 6-No. 4 7 | . ee 85 10 | 12 
No. 3 78 | 83 95 11 | 13 
No. 2-No. 1 100 | 42110 # | ~~ 1.23 14 1.55 
No. 0-No. 2/0-No. 3/0 1.25 | 135 15 1.67 
No. 4/0 | 1.90 21 22 
250,000 ( , 
300,000 } 
400/000 ( 2.00 2.2 24 
500,000 | | 
600,000) | | | 3d 33 





Note—It is assumed that the size of tap is never larger than the size of the main cable. 


———_—_ 








Table 7 
PUSH SWITCHES AND PLUG RECEPTACLES 


Time in Hours per 


10 amp. S. P. Switch and plate 
10 amp. 3-way Switch and plate 
10 amp. 4-way Switch and plate 
10 amp. Plug receptacie and plate 


100 





| Hours 


30 
50 
50 
30 

















~ ft 





oe 


amp. 


arge 


————— 
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risers through a tier of cabinets which 
are set one over another on _ several 
floors of a building, and then to tap 
these mains in each cabinet with wires 
of sufficient size to supply that panel- 
board. 

This forms an entirely separate oper- 
ation, not allowed for in the units given 
in the table for panelboard labor, and 
must be figured as a separate item as 
per Table 6. 

To complete the labor data applying 
to the “standard job,” Table 7 is in- 
cluded giving the time for installing 
ordinary flush wall switches and flush 
receptacles. 


Problems 


1. Compute the labor required for each of 
the runs shown on page 17, using Table 1, 
the size of pipe being 2 in. in each case, in- 
stalled under “normal” conditions. 

2. Compute the labor for the same runs, 
and same size of pipe using Table 1-A. 

3. Referring to the typical riser diagram 
reproduced from Lesson I, the total length of 
the service conduits is 50 ft., and they are 
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Typical Riser Diagram 


carried up the service pole. The service cables 
are not to be lead covered. The lengths of 
conduits from service cabinets are as follows: 
To stage cabinet 28 ft.; to basement power 
cabinet 35 ft.; to basement light cabinet 64 
ft.; to lst floor main cabinet 80 ft. Compute 
the labor on all pipe and wire, neglecting any 
trenching required for service conduits. 

4. Referring to Table 3-A, why is the labor 
for a run of No. 4/0 containing 300 ft. of 
cable 47 hours per 1000 ft., while the labor 


on a run containing 150 ft. is only 36 hours 
per 1000 ft.? 








Solution of Problems in Lesson No. 3 


1. a Area of one floor = 9350 sq. ft. 
Area of three 
floors = 9350 sq. ft. x 3 = 28050 sq. ft. 





=a 4 
Pa 3g 
e=2 

Job Factor = 9% 

b Area of one floor = 36540 sq. ft. 

Bae 2 
aoe § 
os 





Job Factor = 19% 


c Area of one floor = 13578 sq. ft. 


t= @ 
n= § 
c= 


Job Factor = 28% 








2 Unit Total 
Hours per Hours 
1%” Pipe 570’ 113 C’ 6.44 
%4” Pipe 15’ 148 C 22 
Ceiling Outlets 29 W750 = 6C 5.08 
Wall Outlets 28 36.00 C 10.08 
Pipe Entrances— 
Ceiling—%” 72 27.00 C 19.44 
Ceiling—*4” 1 30.00 C .30 
Wall —%” 39 63.00 C 24.57 
Wall —%4” 1 73.00 C 73 
66.86 
Job Factor—20% 13.37 
Total Hours 80.23 











3. Unit Total 
Hours per Hours 
1%” Pipe 3100’ im 6¢C 35.03 
%4” Pipe 900’ 148 C 13.32 
1” Pipe 330’ 20 «G 6.93 
Ceiling Outlets 200 15.50 C 31.00 
Wall Outlets 90 36.00 C 32.40 
Pipe Entrances— 
Ceiling—%” 380 18.00 C 68.40 
Ceiling—%4” 55 21.00 C 11.55 
Ceiling— 1” 15 36.00 C 5.40 
Wall —%” 105 63.00 C 66.15 
Wall —%” 20 73.00 C 14.60 
Wall — 1” 5 98.00 C 4.90 
289.68 
Job Factor—25% 72.42 
Total Hours 362.10 


Average rate $ .90 
Total Cost $325.89 


Average Crew—1 man at $ .90 per hour. 


—l man at 1.15 per hour. 
—l man at .65 per hour. 
$2.70 
$2.70 
—— = $.90 = average rate per hr. 
3 











Display Case Lighting a Large 
Sales Field 


Opportunities for the contractor- 
dealer to sell display-case lighting are 
disclosed by a survey made by J. L. 
Stair and William Foulks and treated 
in a paper presented at the 1924 conven- 
tion of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety. The survey included all types of 
stores except department stores. In 
classifying stores as to whether they 
employ lighting equipment in display 
cases it was found that exactly 50 per- 
cent used lighting and 50 percent did 
not. 

In making up these figures a store 
was counted as using lighting equipment 
regardless of the amount employed. The 
results of the survey are shown graph- 
ically in the illustration. A record was 
made of the total number of lineal feet 
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determined, as shown, that for the large 
city surveyed 32 percent of the total 
were equipped with lighting, whereas 68 
percent were not so equipped. 

An analysis was also made of the 
character of the lighting that was found; 
the results as shown in the cut were: 

15 percent were poorly lighted. 

27 percent had fair lighting. 

23 percent were illuminated to a 
good intensity. 

35 percent were lighted with what 
may be called a very good intensity. 

To establish a more definite basis of 
comparison poor lighting was consid- 
ered as equal to about an average of 
two foot-candles intensity, fair lighting 
as ten foot-candles, good lighting as fif- 
teen foot-candles and very good light- 
ing as twenty foot-candles intensity. 
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Combined Work Order and 


Acknowledgment Form 


After a contract has been secured or 
any order to do work has been received 
the machinery of the contractor’s or- 
ganization must be set in motion to ex- 
ecute the work. This requires that in- 
structions be issued by some authorized 
party to the superintendent to proceed 
with the work. These instructions should 


dent to the wireman in the case of a 
small job, or to the job foreman on 
larger work. Blank spaces are pro- 
vided on the reverse of the fourth copy 
for the data on which work was started 
and completed, signatures of the jour- 
neyman in charge of the work and of 
the superintendent are required on sec- 


covered by the original order. Such 
items may often slip through without 
being charged for if the workman is not 
specifically instructed to report them, 

It is suggested that the form could 
be slightly improved by making the 
size 6 in,x8 1-2 in. instead of 4 1-4 in.x9 
in. The former size would fit nicely in 






































in every office be in the form of a writ- ond, third and fourth copies. After either a No. 6 1-2 or No. 10 1-2 en 
ten order, Even velope and 
though the entire ss ~~ would allow 
organization may ORDER ACKNOWLEDGEMENT &373a> SUPERINTENDENT'S ORDER Owe some additional 
consist of one oe PO one temin ~ space for the 
individual, who See, — te oy — ote description of 
acts as general the work. 
manager, _esti- A new blank 
mator, superin- form is usually 
tendent, book- aa PEET A POWERS. ase PEET & POWERS, ~.| looked on by the 
keeper, janitor, ——ae ——— contractor as so 
etc., etc. the Figure 1 Figure 2 much additional 
written form re ae pes — on red tape, to be 
should be used, FO ow a nw ~ _ avoided in any 
so as to have a =. Camis Cate Tom ™ Comes way possible, 
record of all or- — is as a Frequently, how- 
ders received and ever, a sli ght 
a memorandum change can be 
of the nature of FO sided = a « a <~ | made in the office 
the work. Sap Seeeeesees 2 Se routine which 
The form used Figure 3 Figure 4 will save ex 
for this - wo These forms enable Peet & Powers to acknowledge the order without fail, to get pense, cver 


by Peet & Pow- 


ers, New York 


the work started and to keep track of it when it is begun 


though it im 
volves’ an addi- 








City, and repro- 

duced here, is the best the writer has 
ever seen. Few electrical contractors 
make use of an Order Acknowledgement 
form. The very great value of sending 
an acknowledgment of every order to 
the customer can easily be seen. Most 
disputes between the contractor and his 
customer are caused by misunderstand- 
ings and probably three-fourths of these 
misunderstandings can be eliminated 
by using such a form. Being combined 
with the Work Order no additional 
office labor is required to write out 
the acknowledgment. 

The form as used by Peet & Powers 
is in quadruplicate. The original is 
the acknowledgment, the second copy 
is the bookkeeper’s record, the third 
and fourth go to the superintendent, 
the fourth being given by the superin- 


the completion of the work the fourth 
copy becomes the formal notification 
from the superintendent to the cost 
clerk that the job is done and is ready 
for billing. 

The first copy, or the acknowledg- 
ment, is printed in copying ink and is 
copied in a tissue paper copying book 
before being mailed to the customer. 
As a general rule, this copying could 
be eliminated and the second copy, 
which is kept in a suitable binder, could 
be used for general reference in the 
office. 

The notation in regard to reporting 
additional work, near the bottom of the 
fourth or workman’s copy, is very im- 
portant. It very frequently occurs on 
small jobbing work that the customer 
directs the workman to do work not 





tional form. To 
any contractors who do not now make 
use of both a work order and an order 
acknowledgment study of these forms 
should be of value. 


What Not to Do 


An illustration of the fact that in or- 
der to sell people a dealer must know 
something about what they like and dis- 
like is furnished by a lamp agent who 
deals largely with the residents of 
Chinatown, New York City. Recently 
when lamp prices were reduced he sent 
out a postal card. A week went by and 
not an order had arrived. The dealer 
set out to discover why. At his first 
stop he got the answer. The postal 
card he had sent out was yellow. And 
yellow to the Chinese is the death color. 
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James R. Strong Honored 


Receives illuminated testimonial upon his retirement from 
presidency of the A. E. I. after seven years of service 


AS an expression of the high regard 
in which James Remsen Strong. 
retiring president of the Association of 
Electragists, International, is held by 
his colleagues in the electrical fratern- 
ity, an illuminated testimonial was pre- 
sented to him by the Association at a 
dinner given in his honor March 16 at 
the Builders’ Exchange, New York City. 
The dinner was attended by seventy-five 
leaders in the industry, among whom 
were many who helped form the Na- 
tional Association back in 1901. 


Among the speakers who told of his 
long record of unselfish service were 
Samuel Hilton of Syracuse and J. C. 
Hatzel, president of Hatzel & Buehler. 
Inc, New York, both being charter 
members of the organization; E. Mc- 
Cleary, second president of the A. E. I. 
and present executive committeeman: 
Charles L. Eidlitz, first president, who 
now heads the New York Electrical 
Board of Trade, and William L. Good- 
win of the Society for Electrical En- 
deavor. The testimonial was presented 
by Mr. Eidlitz. Joseph A. Fowler, new- 
ly elected president of the A. E. I., 
sided as toastmaster. 

Each of the speakers voiced the senti- 
ment that was in the hearts of all present 
and best expressed in the testimonial as 
follows: 


“ 


pre- 


. . to bear witness to his years 
of service. His intelligent initiative, bril- 
liant ability, untiring energy, faithful 
service and ardent devotion in the per- 
formance of his duties have been an in- 
valuable asset throughout the years. 

“The noble qualities of heart and 
mind which he has shown on all occas- 
ions not only in his work with the 
Executive Committee but also as the 
presiding officer of the Association, have 
endeared him as our leader. 

“He has been to all the Association. 
guide, philosopher, friend.” 
Mr. Strong has the distinction of hav- 
ing administered the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation for almost a third of its exist- 
ance. He was first elected president in 
1905, serv ing for three years; and again 
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to the retiring president 


in 1921, 
month. 
It is as an administrator and coun- 
selor that Mr. Strong’s greatest strength 
is found. There are few men in the elec- 
trical industry whose judgment is re- 
spected as is that of Mr. Strong. This, 
together with certain personal attributes 
such as integrity, courage, directness 


continuing in office until last 





and kindliness, has built for him a host 
of friends in every corner of the in- 
dustry. 

Because of these characteristics he has 
been able, as few others could, to bring 
the problems of the contractor to each 
of the other groups. For a number of 
years he has sat on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
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Association as representing his Associa- 
tion. At the insistence of the new ad- 
ministration he has consented to con- 
tinue this relation. 

Mr. Strong is deeply imbued with the 
association idea. He believes in organ- 
ization and has unselfishly given of his 
time to promote every organization of 
which he is a member. At the present 
time he is a member of the Lighting 
Educational Committee; Director, So- 
ciety for Electrical Development: Mem- 
ber Executive Committee, National Elec- 
tric Light Association; Director, Elec- 
trical Board of Trade of New York; 
Chairman Executive Committee, Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association of New 
York; Member Advisory Committee, 
New York Electrical League; Director, 
Electrical Show Company, New York; 


Member Board of Governors, Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, New 
York; Treasurer, Credit Association of 
the Building Trades of New York, and 
he has now consented to become a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board to the Presi- 
dent of the A. E. I. 

Born in New York October 28, 1861, 
he graduated from Trinity College in 
1882. For four years he was in the fac- 
tories of the Watts Campbell Corliss 
Engine Works and the United States 
Electric Lighting Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. During the next few years 
he was superintendent of construction 
for the United States Illuminating Com- 
pany in New York. Since 1890 he has 
been president of the Tucker Electrical 
Construction Company, electrical con- 
tractors, New York. 


Federal Arbitration Law Becomes 
a Reality 


A SIMPLE and unobtrusive method 

of settling business disputes quick- 
ly, without going through the red tape 
and delay of court procedure, is pro- 
vided in the new Federal Arbitration 
Law, which was passed by Congress on 
Feb. 12. In effect the law makes private 
arbitrations, under the conditions nam- 
ed, have the same weight at law as a 
court decision and such decisions can 
be taken into any Federal court and 
judgment secured. 

The most important provisions of the 
new statute make the decision of an 
arbiter valid; empower a court to ap- 
point an arbiter if both parties have 
previously agreed to arbitrate any dif- 
ference arising from their business rela- 
tions; give the arbiter the power of 
subpoena; and finally, if difficulties 
arise after the decision of the arbiter, 
empower the court to enforce the re- 
ward. However a court can declare an 
arbiter’s award void for several. reasons 
or may modify the award if, in the 
court’s judgment, it is unreasonable. 

The statute, known as “An act to make 
valid and enforceable written provisions 
or agreements for arbitration of disputes 
arising out of contracts, maritime trans- 
actions, or commerce among the States 
or Territories or with foreign nations.” 
is printed, in part, below: 

a ee nothing herein contained shall 
apply to contracts of employment of seamen, 
railroad employees, or any other class of 


workers engaged in foreign or interstate com- 
merce. 


“Sec. 2. That a written provision in any 
maritime transaction or a contract evidencing 
a transaction involving commerce to settle by 
arbitration a controversy thereafter arising 
out of such contract or transaction, or the 
refusal to perform the whole or any part 
thereof, or an agreement in writing to submit 
to arbitration an existing controversy arising 
out of such a contract, transaction, or refusal, 
shall be valid, irrevocable, and enforceable. 
save upon such grounds as exist at law or in 
equity for the revocation of any contract. 

“Sec. 3. That, if any suit or proceeding be 
brought in any of the courts of the United 
States upon any issue referable to arbitration 
under an agreement in writing for such arbi- 
tration, the court in which such suit is pend- 
ing, upon being satisfied that the issue in- 
volved in such suit or proceeding is referable 
to arbitration under such an agreement, shall 
on application of one of the parties stay the 
trial of the action until such arbitration has 
been had in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement, providing the applicant for the 
stay is not in default in proceeding with such 
arbitration. 


“Sec. 4. That a party aggrieved by the 
alleged failure, neglect, or refusal of another 
to arbitrate under a written agreement for 
arbitration may petition any court of the 
United States which, save for such agreement, 
would have jurisdiction, under the judicial 
code at law, in equity, or in admiralty of the 
subject matter of a suit arising out of the 
controversy between the parties, for an order 
directing that such arbitration proceed in the 
manner provided for in such agreement. Five 
days’ notice in writing of such application 
shall be served upon the party in default... .. 
The court shall hear the parties, and upon 
being satisfied that the making of the agree- 
ment for arbitration or the failure to comply 
therewith is not in issue, the court shall make 
an order directing the parties to proceed to 
arbitration in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement. .... 


“Sec. 5. That if in the agreement provision 
be made for a method of naming or appoint- 
ing an arbitrator or arbitrators or an umpire, 


———— 


such method shall be followed; but if ho 
method be provided therein, or if a method be 
provided and any party thereto shall fail to 
avail himself of such method, or if for any 
other reason there shall be a lapse in the 
naming of an arbitrator or arbitrators or yp. 
pire, or in filling a vacancy, then upon the 
application of either party to the controversy 
the court shall designate and appoint an arbi. 
trator or arbitrators or umpire... .. 

“Sec. 7. That the arbitrators selected either 
as prescribed in this Act or otherwise, or g 
majority of them, may summon in writing 
any person to attend before them or any of 
them as a witness and in a proper case to 
bring with him or them any book, record, 
document, or paper which may be deemed 
material as evidence in the case. ae 
Said summons shall issue in the name of the 
arbitrator or arbitrators, or a majority of them, 
and shall be signed by the arbitrators, or a 
majority of them, and shall be directed to the 
said person and shall be served in the same 
manner as subpoenas to appear and testify 
before the court; if any person or persons so 
summoned to testify shall refuse or neglect 
to obey said summons, upon petition the 
United States court in and for the district in 
which such arbitrators, or a majority of them, 
are sitting may compel the attendance of such 
person or persons before said arbitrator or 
arbitrators, or punish said person or persons 
for contempt in the same manner now pro- 
vided for securing the attendance of witnesses 
or their punishment for neglect or refusal to 
attend in the courts of the United States. 

“Sec. 9. If the parties in their agreement 
have agreed that a judgment of the court shall 
be entered upon the award made pursuant to 
the arbitration, and shall specify the court, 
then at any time within one year after the 
award is made any party to the arbitration 
may apply to the court so specified for an 
order confirming the award, and thereupon 
the court must grant such an order unless the 
award is vacated, modified, or corrected. ... 

“Sec. 10. That in either of the following 
cases the United States court in and for the 
district wherein the award was made may 
make an order vacating the award upon the 
application of any party to the arbitration— 

(a) Where the award was procured by cor- 
ruption, fraud, or undue means. 

(b) Where there was evident partiality or 
corruption in the arbitrators, or either of them. 

(c) Where the arbitrators were guilty of 
misconduct, ..... 

(d) Where the arbitrators exceeded their 
powers. ....- 

(e) Where an award is vacated and the 
time within which the agreement required the 
award to be made has not expired the court 
may, in its discretion, direct a rehearing by 
the arbitrators. 

“Sec. 11. That in either of the following 
cases the United States court in and for the 
district wherein the award was made may 
make an order modifying or correcting the 
award upon the application of any party t 
the arbitration— ; 

(a) Where there was an evident material 
miscalculation of figures or an evident m& 
teria] mistake in the description of any per 
son, thing, or property referred to in the 
award. 

(b) Where the arbitrators have awarded 
upon a matter not submitted to them, unless 
it is a matter not affecting the merits of the 
decision upon the matters submitted. 

(c) Where the award is imperfect in mat 
ter of form not affecting the merits of the 
controversy. 

The order may modify and correct the 
award, so as to effect the intent thereof am 
promote justice between the parties.” 
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Advertising the Completed Job 


Featuring some copy used by a prominent Philadelphia electrical 
contractor showing different ways of treating the subject 


NE of the best forms of publicity 

for a contractor is advertising the 

compleied job There are numerous 
ways of doing this. 

Some contractors take a photograph 
of every large job they complete and 
even some of the smaller ones. The 
photographs are mounted in an album 
with all the essential data giving names 
also of the general contractor, owner 
and architect. With such an album it 
is easy to show the class of work that 
one is accustomed to do. 

In many cases the contractor on im- 


portant work takes photographs of some 
of the conduit runs, switch boards, diffi- 
cult bends, etc., to show the general 
ability of the organization. 

At times an additional photograph is 
made to be framed and hung up in the 
office that all who come in may see it. 

Visitors frequently have to wait and 
while doing so their eyes search out 
everything. At that time a picture is 
very interesting to them. 

Another important use for these pic- 
tures is in making illustrations for use 
in booklets, on blotters or in periodical 
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Complete Underground Duct System. 
Cable System with voltages from 26000 to 220. 
26000 volt Outdoor Substation and Switching. 








Keystone Phone—Park 27812782 
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We Are Glad to Add to Our Large “List of Jobs 
COMPLETED ON TIME 


This Fine New Reading Ferry and Train Terminal 


on which we installed the following work: 


We refer you to the Westinghouse Company who supplied this apparatus to testify to first class manner in which this equipment was installed 
And tu the Reading Raitroad Engineers as to its durability and lasting ouality 


When you are in the market for High or Low Tension Power Work 


consult us without obligation 


W. V. PANGPORNE & COMPANY 


Electrical and Mechanical Constructing Engineers 


1927-29 W. Montgomery Avenue, Philadelp'.ia, Pa. 
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Hizh and Low Tension Indoor Switching Equipment. 
Entire Battery Charging System. 
Lighting and Train Control “Cables, etc. 
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Several examples of how the Pangborne Company uses finished jobs 
to help them secure future jobs 





advertising. 

However, it is not always necessary to 
use a photograph to advertise a com- 
pleted job in a periodical, as will be 
noticed in the accompanying advertise- 
ments which were used by W. V. Pang- 
borne & Company of Philadelphia. 

Attention is called to the varied type 
of advertisements that come under this 
classification. Here we have one large 
job with emphasis on the fact that it 
was “completed on time”; one covering 
the album of completed jobs, one on the 
work the company had done with auto- 
matic telephone installation; another on 
the jobs completed during the year and 
one general one on service mentioning 
the fact that the company had wired 
some of the largest buildings in Phila- 


delphia. 





ASSOCIATION LAYS DOWN DEFINITE 
TRADE POLICY 


(Continued from page 16) 
to the industry. From a policy of no set 
rates or classification electrical contract- 
ing is now recognized as one of the less 
hazardous of the building trades. 

While not the originator of the Data 
Book, Mr. Fowler was largely respons- 
ible for its later growth and develop- 
ment. Furthermore Mr. Fowler was one 
of the first to recognize the need for 
estimating labor data. His early activi- 
ties in this connection had much to do 
with starting the chain of thinking that 
later led to our present Manuals of 
Estimating. 

Mr. Fowler has been successful in 
building his business to the point where 
he is the leading electrical contractor of 
Memphis. With $1,500 capital he estab- 
lished in 1910, at the age of twenty- 
seven, the business of Fowler Electric 
Company. His volume of business now 
ranges from $150,000 to $250,000 a 
year. 

In the matter of labor he operates 
open shop with union and non-union 
men, about equally divided, working 
side by side. His mechanical force will 
average around 25 people. 
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What Other Industries Are Doing 
On Advertising Resale Price 


N the merchandising of electrical ap- 

pliances it has generally been the 
manufacturer who has fixed the price 
at which the dealer sells his product. 
This has been done mainly through ad- 
vertising direct to the consumer a list 
price which is supposed to hold good 
in any part of the country. This does 
not prevent cut-rate competition but it 
does establish a maximum list price and 
automatically limits the markup on the 
goods, no matter what markup may be 
dictated by the needs of an individual 
business. Discounts to the dealer are 
generally very definitely fixed also, so 
that he must operate fixed 
boundaries. 

That this is unfair to the dealer in 
forcing him to adjust local business con- 


between 


ditions to general rules is the testimony 
of men like John F. Gilchrist, vice pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company and also vice president of the 
N. E. L. A. and of W. R. Herstein, 
chairman, policy committee, Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association. 

The question of how this policy of 
resale price is regarded and acted upon 
in industries other than the electrical 
naturally presents itself. THE ELECTRA- 
GIsT in directing an inquiry into the 
matter has attempted only to find out 
what other industries are doing so far 
as resale price is concerned and not to 
present any definite recommendations. 
But it may here be said that most of 
the fields spoken of herein are self-sup- 
porting; i. e., they form a unit of busi- 
ness, not a sideline as electrical mer- 
chandising does in largest percentage 
of cases. 


HARDWARE 


Numerous articles sold through hard- 
ware stores are advertised to the public 
by the manufacturer at a set retail 
price. But, while there exist no definite 
figures on the subject, it is estimated 
that sales of these articles constitute only 
a small percentage of total business. 
In this classification come widely-adver- 
tised brands of lubricating oil, put up 


By H. H. STINSON 
Associate Editor, ““The Electragist”’ 


in handy cans for household use, tools 
such as saws and drills, etc. 

The practice of advertising prices to 
the consumer is very far from being 
general and the manufacturer. is usually 
content to let the retailer fix his own 





7E have received so many re- 
quests from readers that we 
investigate other trades to learn 
how they treat certain practices 
in distribution which appear very 
burdensome to the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer that months ago we 
started such an investigation and 
the first article covering the facts 
as found appears in this issue. 
Others will follow regularly. 

In presenting these digests of 
merchandising practice in other 
fields we give just one word of 
caution. Do not try to make ex- 
act comparisons. They are not 
fair. 

Just as an example, the large 
department store can pay hand- 
some dividends on 1 to 2 percent. 
net profits. Imagine how much in- 
centive there would be to an elec- 
trical contractor-dealer to receive 
1 percent. on a $20,000 merchan- 
dise business. The small business 
must make a greater net than the 
large business. 

In using such facts as are pre- 
sented be careful not to jump at 
conclusions. Weigh all facts care- 


fully.—The Editor. 











markup as the needs of his business and 
the local competitive conditions dictate. 
This policy seems satisfactory to the 
retailer. 

Margins upon which the hardware 
retailer operates are greatly varied. On 
some highly fabricated articles, accord- 
ing to officials of trade associations in 
the field, his margin is as much as 40 
percent or more if competition will per- 
mit. On the less fabricated articles, such 
as wire, nails, etc., he works on a close 


margin. In the case of the latter he buys 
from a net list and theoretically can 
markup any percent he wishes. However 
competition steps in again and prices 
on these products are usually found on 
about the same price level in all the 
hardware stores in the same locality. 
The average for 576 retail hardware 
stores, according to figures collected for 
1923 by the National Retail Hardware 
Association, was 25.19 percent. With 
this margin to work on an average net 
profit of 4.12 percent was cleared by 
these 576 stores. . 


Less Merchandising Efforts 


In order to clear this on a margin of 
only 25.19 percent, the average operat- 
ing expense for these stores had to be 
clipped to 21.07 percent. The hardware 
dealer can accomplish this because his 
stock consists mainly of staple articles, 
requiring no such aggressive merchan- 
dising to move as do electrical ap- 
pliances. For this reason advertising ex- 
penditures and the item of salaries to 
salespeople can be lower than in the 
electrical store. The overhead of | the 
electrical store handling merchandise 
exclusivel y—doing, that is, no contract- 
ing business—has been shown to be well 
over 30 percent and in order to operate 
as profitably as these figures indicate 
is an average for the hardware store, 
the electrical merchant should have a 
discount on every article he handles of 
at least 35 percent, which is not the case 
at present. 

In addition the hardware store en- 
joys as a rule a greater volume of busi- 
ness than the electrical store and there- 
fore a net of 4.12 percent means more 
actual dollars in profit. 

The hardware dealer is primarily a 
business man and not a technician as 
the electrical contractor-dealer is and on 
the surface it might be taken for granted 
he would be more familiar with the fun- 
damentals of merchandising, such as 
cost accounting, advertising and aggres- 
sive merchandising methods. However 
the manufacturers do a_ considerable 
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amount of missionary work on these sub- 
jects. Dealer helps are legion and in 
general the other factors in the field 
take the same attitude toward him that 
the electrical industry has taken toward 
the electrical retailer; i. e., that it is the 
fault of his own business methods, not 
of too small discounts, if he fails to 
make a fair profit on his business. 

This is probably a fairer contention 
in the hardware field than in the elec- 
trical. since the hardware manufacturer 
generally leaves the question of markup 
to the judgment of the dealer, while the 
electrical appliance manufacturer dic- 
tates both the price at which the dealer 
must buy and the amount for which he 
may sell. 

. JEWELRY 

In the jewelry field, practically the 
only articles sold at a price advertised 
to the public by the manufacturers are 
watches and plated silverware. The man- 
ufacturer does almost all the market 
development work on these products 
through national advertising and the re- 
tail jeweler is as a rule, content to ac- 
cept the business that is brought to him 
in this way. In other words, his local 
advertising is more apt to be centered 
on other articles which are not nation- 
ally advertised, than it is on watches 
and plated ware. Margins on watches 
vary considerably for the cheaper 
brands and for the more expensive, run- 
ning in some instances as high as 45 
percent. Gross margin on sales of all 
articles by jewelry stores is given as 
38.3 percent as the average for 290 
stores covered by the Harvard School 
of Business Research survey in 1923. 
Operating expenses, or overhead, were 
very high, amounting to 36.4 percent, so 
that net profit realized was only 1.9 per- 
cent. The reason for this extremely high 
overhead is seen in a total salary and 
wage item of 17.1 percent and a stock 
turn of 0.9 times annually. While the 
electrical retailer can present more 
favorable figures here, it must be re- 
membered that there is considerable dif- 
ference between the jeweler’s margin of 
38.3 percent and the electrical man’s 
of around 30 percent. In other words, 
the jeweler fixes his own markup so 
that even though his operating expenses 
are large, he can still operate profitably. 
The electrical retailer, on the other 
hand, must work almost as hard to de- 
velop the market as the jeweler, yet 
camot adjust his markup to compen- 
sate himself for these extra efforts to 
sell goods. 


Hats 


Many manufacturers of men’s hats in 
this country advertise their products to 
the public at a definite price, hats so 
advertised ranging in price from $5 to 
$12. Though it is difficult for the public 
to tell the difference between a $5 hat 
and a $7 hat, the impression in the trade 
is that retailers rarely change the list 
prices in any way. The discounts on 
such hats range from 30 to 35 percent, 
the markup given on this basis being 
from 43 to 54 percent. These figures 
compare very closely with discounts and 
markups allowed on electrical ap- 
pliances. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the electrical retailer’s mar- 
gin must cover the cost of servicing ap- 
pliances sold on time payments, while 
the sale of a hat is usually complete in 
one sales operation. Once the customer 
has paid over his money and taken the 
hat from the shop, there is no further 
expense or time connected with the sale. 

Nevertheless, retailing of men’s hats, 
like the retailing of electrical merchan- 
dise, has long since ceased to be a spec- 
ialty and the stores that deal solely in 
hats, unless they be chain stores, are 
few and far between. They are handled 
for the most part by clothing merchants 
and department stores. It is interesting 
to learn in connection with the latter 
type of store, that a number of large 
department stores refuse to handle 
brands of hats, prices on which are ad- 
vertised nationally. They put forward 
as a reason for this, that a nationally 
advertised price restricts their merchan- 
dising plans. In some cases, they feel 
they can sell the hats profitably at a 
lower price than the manufacturer ad- 
vertises; yet, they do not want to be- 
come known as cut price stores. In other 
cases, they feel the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertised price too low to fit into their 
selling scheme. Other large stores sell 
nationally-advertised hats only on con- 
dition that their own label be stamped 
in. 


While the primary cause may not be 
the same in both cases, yet it is inter- 
esting to note that hats and electrical 
appliances, on both of which manufac- 
turers announce a retail price, are sold 
as side-lines to some other business and 
do not form independent and self-sus- 
taining units in the retail business world. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


In the automotive field almost every 
manufacturer advertises the retail price 
of his product to the consumer. This 


applies both to cars and to accessories, 
with the exception of technical parts, 
such as bearings, bushings, etc. The fac- 
tors that determine this policy are easily 
understood since both cars and acces- 
sories are so thoroughly standardized. 
The margin allowed dealers on cars 
ranges from 18 to 25 percent while that 
on accessories runs up to 40 percent. 

Even at discounts which top those on 
electrical appliances considerably, it 
has been found hard to operate profit- 
ably a store which sells accessories ex- 
clusively. There are a number that have 
succeeded in this, just as there are some 
successful electrical stores doing only 
a merchandising business. But in general 
accessories, are sold through garages, 
hardware stores, electrical stores and 
automobile agencies as a sideline. In 
this way overhead on the accessory line 
is cut down, just as the operation of a 
retail electrical business is less costly 
if it is combined with a contracting de- 
partment. 

In another way retailing automotive 
accessories is similar to selling electrical 
appliances to the public. An automobile 
can run without a bumper or tire chains 
or a spotlight, just as a home can exist 
without a vacuum cleaner or toaster or 
washing machine. Demand must be cre- 
ated before there exists a market to sup- 
ply and this is a costly process. 


TIRES 


An interesting sidelight on the auto- 
motive field was the action of the tire 
manufacturers several years ago in dis- 
continuing list prices on tires and allow- 
ing dealers to determine their own 
markup. Within the past couple of years, 
however, there has been a sentiment to 
reinstate list prices on the ground that 
the market needs the stabilizing in- 
fluence of a list price and that a list 
actually operates to protect the legit- 
imate dealer from the “gyp” dealer. 
When there is no list it is a simple mat- 
ter for the “gyp” to advertise cut price 
sales, when actually his prices are as 
high as those of the responsible tire 
dealer. 

Discounts would range from 30 to 35 
percent if a list were used, giving the 
dealer a margin about aqual to that of 
the electrical dealer. However tires are 
fast becoming staple articles, due to 
the vast increase in the number of motor 
cars from year to year and the market 
needs no such aggressive and costly de- 
velopment as does the electrical market. 

The sentiment regarding resale prices 
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here is outlined in the following state- 
ment given THE ELEcTRAGIST by an 
authority in that field: 

“One serious effect of the withdrawal 
of these lists has been that the retailers, 
on the average, did not know how to 
establish a profit-producing resale price 
and as a result are not making the 
money they should. It has been shown, 
by an investigation conducted by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
that the average tire dealer operates on 
an overhead of 23.3 percent and nets a 
profit of 1.1 percent on a stock turn of 
4.5 times. If the dealer marked up his 
merchandise to make 30 percent gross, 
he could make money, but he is too often 
content with 15 or 20 percent gross.” 

Druc STORES 

Resale prices in the drug store field 
have aroused more controversy than in 
any other except the grocery field. It 
has centered, however, around the at- 
tempts of the manufacturer to prevent 
“cut rating” rather than any desire of 
the retailer to secure more margin. In 
this way it differs totally from the ques- 
tion of margin brought up by the elec- 
trical retailer. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
manufacturers of toilet articles, pro- 
prietary medicines, etc., have generally 
discontinued the practice of printing 
the retail prices of their products on 
the outside of the packages. Thus the 
dealer is left free to determine his own 
margin. 

What his margin is varies consider- 
ably. On some articles which the drug- 
gist must push himself it may be as high 
as 60 and 65 percent. On others whose 
trade names have been so well adver- 
tised as to have become household words 
he will get only 20 to 25 percent. 

The Harvard School of Business Re- 
search in its survey of 291 drug stores 
in 1923 gave 35 percent of total sales 
as the average margin upon which these 
stores operated. 

This is a margin higher than the elec- 
trical dealer enjoys on appliances al- 
though the druggist as a rule supplies 
a demand already in existence, does 
little or no advertising and is a more or 
less passive sales outlet. 

GROCERIES 

Some package goods are still marked 
by the manufacturer with the retail 
price but the trend here is somewhat 
similar to that in the drug field, namely 
to permit the retailer to determine the 

price at which he will sell his goods to 





the consumer. Due to the fact that gro- 
ceries are staples and are sold in units 
of small price, the electrical appliance 
field and the grocery field are not strict- 
ly comparable, but the above trend in 
regard to advertised resale price is sig- 
nificant in that the manufacturers once 
thought it necessary to tell the public 
it could buy their products at a set price 
no matter what local retailing condi- 
tions were and that now they are getting 
away from this practice. 

Another interesting fact is brought 
out by the Harvard 1923 figures on 471 
grocery stores. These stores had an aver- 
age margin upon which to operate of 
only 19.1 percent of total sales and it 
was found almost impossible to make 
a profit on this margin unless total sales 
were $30,000 or over. 

This does not mean that stores doing 
the greatest volume of business had the 
highest rate of profit, for it was found 
that stores having total yearly net sales 
between $100,000 and $149,000 made 
a net profit of 2.3 percent as against a 
net profit of 1.9 percent made by stores 
having an average yearly business of 
$350,000. 

A responsible authority in the gro- 
cery field makes the following state- 
ment: “The vast majority, in fact the 
preponderance of retail grocers in this 
country are desirous of having a fixed 
price law established, regulating the 
sale of food products, thus showing the 
feeling towards specifying a price. The 
grocery trade does object to publishing 
a price that is entirely too low, but have 
no objection to publishing one which 
shows a reasonable profit.” 


SHOES 


There is practically no advertising of 
resale price done in this field by the 
manufacturer, except where manufac- 
turers dispose of their products through 
their own retail outlets. An average mar- 
gin for shoe stores is given by figures 
of the Harvard School of Business Re- 
search as 29.1 percent of total sales. 
This is about the same as the margin 
upon which the electrical retailer works, 
but here again it should be remembered 
that shoes are more or less staple 
articles and should not require the crea- 
tive merchandising necessary in selling 
electrical appliances. Shoe dealers, how- 
ever, complain that the rapid introduc- 
tion of styles and the risk involved in 
supplying the demand for them has com- 
pelled them to use more aggressive mer- 
chandising methods in the last four or 
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five years than before then. This, jp 
turn, has increased the overhead and 
added to operating costs, just as crea. 
tive merchandising does for the electri. 
cal business. 

Total operating expense for the 499 
stores surveyed by the Harvard school 








in 1923 averaged 27.4 percent of total 
sales, while that for exclusively mer. 
chandising electrical establishments has 
been proved to be over 30 percent. 


CoLLarRs 


An interesting commentary on the 
subject of margin in the starched-collar 
field is printed by Men’s Wear, one of 
the foremost business papers in the 
clothing industry. It reads: 

“Dealers’ indifference to starched 
collars is generally recognized as the 
result of the small margin in handling 
them. It is said that a price of $1.40 
dozen instead of the price of $1.60 
would do a lot toward putting the mer. 
chant in a receptive mood with regard 
to new styles that are brought out in 
starched collars. The- retail price is 
usually $2 per dozen and the markup 
of 25 percent is not enough to give the 
retailer any net... . .” 

The soft collar business, according to 
the same article, now represents a good 
50 percent of the total trade in this 
line, even taking into account the wide 
difference in retail prices of the various 
makes of soft collars. The latter feature, 
which has enabled the trade to get away 
from the standardized collar price which 
formerly prevailed, is one which per 
mits the merchant to make a substantial 
profit on this business. 

FURNITURE 


The retailer in this field determines 
his own margin on practically every- 
thing he sells except such standardized 
articles as kitchen cabinets, etc. As 4 
result he marks up his stock sometimes 
as much as 150 to 200 percent in the 
busy months, and then during the Feb- 
ruary sales and other sales can cut his 
price to a point where his margin i 
very small. In this way he evens up his 
margin for the year. Whether or not 
this is the best business practice, o 
whether the furniture business will ult- 
mately get away from the idea of annual 
sales just as the department stores are 
said to be giving up the practice of 
January white sales and other custom 
ary sales, is aside from the fact that the 
furniture dealer has the privilege ° 
making his business flexible to met 
local conditions. 
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A Kit 


For the Radio Service Man 


HE most important cog in the wheel 
of radio today is the service man. 
More and more the radio public is buy- 
ing results rather than mechanism. It 
does not care how or why a set runs and 
whenever anything goes wrong, it is up 
to the expert trouble shooter to fix it. 

“Tt isn’t as hard to sell a set,” says J. 
K. Cronin, general manager of Haynes- 
Grifin, Inc., one of New York City’s 
largest retailers of radio, “as it is to 
keep it sold and only good service men 
can do the latter.” 

The most important thing to this im- 
portant factor in the field is his kit of 
tools. What should he carry so that he 
can fix practically any set without tak- 
ing it to the shop or returning there him- 
self to get tools and parts? 

In the course of two years of inten- 
sive servicing and a close study of ser- 
vice problems, Hay- 


how to use them and partly to the fact 
that many bad tubes are sold to those 
who have no means of testing them. 
Thus the service man carries a full as- 
sortment of tubes and is ready to use 
them either for testing or for replace- 
ment purposes. 

It might be said, parenthetically, that 
all tubes sold by Haynes-Griffin are 
tested at the shop before they are al- 
lowed to go out and are perfect. The 
company has built a special testing ma- 
chine for this. 

A hydrometer is carried for testing 
the “A” battery and a combination am- 
pere-meter and voltmeter for testing the 
“B” battery. 

In the metropolitan district a great 
deal of trouble is experienced by radio 









nes-Grifin has work- 
ed out a kit which 
meets almost every 
need of the service 
man. At the begin- 
ning of that period 
the service men usu- 
ally left the shop 





users with interference from elevated 
lines, surface cars, subways and, in the 
apartment house districts, from sparking 
elevator motors. To eliminate this noise 
grid leaks are needed and the kit in- 
cludes one “Marco” variable grid leak 
and an assortment of other grid leaks 
to replace any wrong sizes the’ owner 
may have in his set. Oftentimes the grid 
leak may have been of the right size 
when the set was operated first but in 
the meantime the tubes may have be- 
come less efficient and a different size © 
grid leak may now be required. 
Owners often “monkey” with their 
sets before calling in the service man 
and in the kit there is an assortment of 
nuts, bolts, etc., to replace any that may 
have been lost by the “handy man” of 
the house. 
There is also carried an assortment 
of fixed condensers to 














“pep” up the set that 
has developed gen- 
eral anaemia. 
Pliers, screwdriver 
and knife still form 
the nucleus of the kit 
as they did at the 


very beginning and 








with some tape, a 

pair of pliers and a screw driver, and 
the development of the kit has been a 
natural outgrowth of the experience of 
the men, themselves, rather than any 
standard set down by the management. 
Thus today their kit represents two years 
of thorough experience with every ser- 
vice problem. 

The company employs seven service 
men, four of them working from auto- 
mobiles in outlying districts and three 
of them, on foot, operating in districts 
near the store. Both the men working 
from cars and those on foot carry the 
same kits with the exception of batteries 
which are too heavy to be transported 
by hand. 

The kit includes the equipment 
shown in the illustration and listed be- 
low. 

Tubes cause more trouble than any 
other part, due partly to the fact that 
many users have no real knowledge of 





IN THIS KIT ARE 


| Two UV 201A tubes. 

| Two UV 199 tubes. 

| One UV 200 tube. 

| One Hydrometer. 

One combination ampere-meter 
and voltmeter. 

One “Marco” variable grid leak. 

Assortment of grid leaks. 

Assortment of screws, nuts, bolts. 

Assortment of fixed condensers. 

Pliers, screwdriver and knife. 

Headphones and phone plug. 

Clawhammer. 

Antenna equipment, complete, in- 
cluding lightning arrester, in- 
sulators and knobs, 
lead-in and ground clamp. 

Set of special wrenches for 
“Garod” neutrodyne. 

One electric soldering iron, sol- 
der, paste and tape. 


antenna, 











in addition there is 
a clawhammer which is handy in a 
dozen different ways. A pair of head- 
phones and a phone plug are carried for 
testing purposes. 

The antenna equipment in the kit is 
complete. It includes lightning arresters, 
insulators and knobs, antenna, lead-in 
and ground clamp. There is also an 
electric soldering iron, solder, paste, 
and tape for connections. 

Two colors of wire, white and brown, 
are in the kit for inside wiring. 

The men carry the kit in an ordinary 
brief case. In the beginning tin boxes 
were supplied to them but these were 
discarded when it was found what a 
high type of man was needed for serv- 
ice work and the brief case was adopted 
as giving more dignity to the men who 
are really “super-salesmen.” 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—Haynes-Griffin, Inc., have 
studied radio service problems both extensively and 
intensively and a later article will discuss their 
service policy.) 
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a “ENTLY in a town some 50 miles 
from Charlotte, North Carolina, 
the Masonic lodge erected a temple. dis- 
tinguished for its beauty of design and 
carefully finished interior. When the 
building neared completion those re- 
sponsible for its erection sent out re- 
quests for bids on the furnishing and 
installation of the electric light fixtures. 

Bids went in from several surround- 
ing towns and cities. There was a wide 
variance in price, for the job was a 
rather large one. There was one bid 
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Below is a view of the Robinson 
display of high priced fixtures 


Robinson Sells Beauty First, 
Fixtures Second 


Until Three Years Ago Discriminating Builders in Central North 
Carolina Went to New York for Lighting Fixtures—But Today— 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


that stood out from all the others for 
two or three good reasons. One was that 
it was some $250 higher than any of 
the others. That was the bid of F. E. 
Robinson & Company, Charlotte; and 
it was the one finally accepted. 

No “wire-pulling” or friendship 
angle figured in the awarding of the 
contract in any manner. Each bidder 
stood on his own resources. The reason 
the Robinson bid was accepted, even 
though considerably higher than the 
next one, was because it provided the 
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temple with the sort of lighting fixtures 
that it needed to conform with the in. 
terior of the building. 

It was constructed throughout in 
Egyptian style of architecture. Being 
given a chance to bid on the job, F. E. 
Robinson & Company called in the sales- 
man for the concern which manufac- 
tures the best type of fixtures the com- 
pany carries and told him what was 
wanted. This salesman happens to be 
somewhat of an artist, so he and the 
Robinsons together drew up some fix- 
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Above is the room where the 
popular priced fixtures are 
shown 
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ture designs that were appropriate to 
the design of the temple. These were 
forwarded to the factory, with a request 
that more finished drawings be made 
and sen! back at once. They came, beau- 
tiful and admirably fitted for the Egyp- 
tian interior of the building. 

They were forwarded to those in 
authority, along with the bid. At once 
the designs showed the advantages of 
installing really fine, specially designed 
fixtures. After seeing these drawings, it 
appeared to the trustees that anything 
less appropriate would be rather out of 
the question. The suggestions got Rob- 
inson the job. 

A Quality Fixture Business 

This is one of many instances in 
which this company has won out, for 
the reason that the owners have deter- 
mined to get the quality fixtures busi- 
ness in Central North Carolina and have 
provided adequate means of carrying 
out that determination. 

“Until three years ago,” declared R. 
W. Robinson, a member of the firm, 
“when people wanted specially de- 
signed, really high class fixtures for 
homes or carefully designed public 
buildings, they got on the train, went 
to New York and, together with the de- 
signers of some large fixture concern, 
worked out the fixture plans and placed 
the order. 

“We believed that, if properly man- 
aged, this business could be diverted 
to channels nearer home. We set out to 
try and win this type of fixture business. 
Prior to this time we sold fixtures; but 
they were little or no different than the 
usual line to be found in any medium- 
sized electrical store that sold fixtures. 
For supplying the small homes, com- 
mercial buildings and the like, our 
stock was as good as that of anyone; 
but, like many others in the contracting 
field, we weren’t there with the high 
quality, specially designed stuff.” 

Selling From Designs 

The company began by stocking a 
small line of high-priced fixtures, but 
it didn’t stock too heavily with this class 
of goods. It relied upon selling from 
designs, rather than from actual show- 
ing of the merchandise. And although 
a larger stock of quality fixtures are 
carried today, the company’s ability to 
sell by design and special order is one 
of the most valuable assets in selling 
better grade fixtures. 

“We depend upon our manufacturers 
for a great deal of cooperation in sell- 
ing this class of goods,” said Mr. Robin- 


son. “When we learn of a building un- 
der construction that should have 
specially designed fixtures, we call in 
the salesman for the manufacturer from 
whom we buy most of our personally 
designed stuff and, with him, study the 
building and work out a design that will 
conform to the general architectural and 
decorative scheme. We forward this to 
the manufacturer, who in turn draws 
up more complete layouts and sends 
them back to us for presentation to the 
owners of the buildings. 

“By working in this way we have been 
successful in getting the fixture contracts 
for a number of large churches, lodges 
and expensive homes that otherwise we 
never could have touched,” Mr. Robin- 
son explained. 

Getting leads for this class of sale is 
not so difficult as in the smaller job. 
The announcement of the building of 
a public structure or a large home al- 
ways attracts newspaper notice. This 
gives the company the lead, even before 
the foundation is laid, in many in- 
stances. 

Co-operation of Contractors 

But when this source fails, the 
contractors are always relied upon for 
supplying data on structures worthy of 
high-priced fixtures. Securing this co- 
operation from contractors, of course, 
is a matter of personality and a will- 
ingness to work with the contractors 
wherever possible. In the actual sale of 
the fixtures, the company invariably 
goes directly to the person or persons 
responsible for the erection of the build- 
ing; for, as Mr. Robinson said, where 
fixtures are specified at all in the con- 
tract, usually there is not a sufficient 
amount allowed for the purchase of the 
right kind of fixtures. That is why there 
is no use depending directly upon the 
contractor and architect for securing the 
fixture contract. 

The company now employs a special 
investigator who spends the greater part 
of his time following up leads and find- 
ing new ones for quality fixture installa- 
tions. He covers several counties around 
Charlotte in addition to the city itself. 
The fixtures business of the concern 
runs between $60,000 and $75,000 a 
year, and the greater portion of this is 
the same class that went to New York 
and other large cities until three years 
ago. The company does a general elec- 
trical contracting business in addition 
to the fixture sales and installation. 

The company felt that taking on the 
quality line of fixtures was no reason 


for dropping the more popular-priced 
lines—disregarding the principal fix- 
ture trade it had had in the past. So pro- 
visions were made in the new building 
for taking care of both classes of patron- 
age satisfactorily. The popular-priced 
lines are bought principally in the 
store; the more exclusive designs are 
sold from drawings in the office or in 
many cases the home of the prospect. 
Showroom Location 

So it is only reasonable that the com- 
pany has installed its showroom for 
popular-priced fixtures on the first floor, 
in the most prominent location, even 
though the other class means more 
volume and profit. Here customers may 
be shown the patterns most commonly 
in demand and they may make their 
selections from stock. 

On the second floor of the store is 
a room devoted exclusively to the dis- 
play of the higher-priced lines, some 
of which are especially designed. On 
this floor, also, is a room, about 12 feet 
square, which serves as a means of mak- 
ing special displays. From a furniture 
store next door the company borrows 
whatever furniture is needed to trans- 
form the room into parlor, kitchen, din- 
ing room, living room or library—what- 
ever layout the company wishes to 
depict. Fixtures then are hung to match 
the room. About every week or ten days 
the display is changed—switched from 
living room to dining room or parlor, 
or vice versa. It aids considerably in 
selling, the company finds, to be able 
to show this type of fixture in its natural 
setting. 

Guaging the Prospect 

“We always try to ascertain about 
how much money a person has to spend 
for fixtures,” said Mr. Robinson, “be- 
fore we lead him or her to either dis- 
play. If the fixtures are for a bungalow 
that costs only four or five thousand 
dollars, we know that*the owner doesn’t 
want to spend a great deal for fixtures. 
We show him our popular-priced room. 
He is able to select some of the most 
beautiful designs there, even on _ his 
small fixture allowance, and he goes 
away satisfied. But if he were to see the 
other room, with the fifty and hundred 
dollar types, he would not be satisfied 
with the cheaper ones. He would walk 
out, dissatisfied, without buying either.” 

The company has still another room 
for displaying smaller fixtures—porch 
lamps, wall brackets, and the like, where 
both expensive and _ popular-priced 
goods are carried. 
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Defective Tubes 


If a vote were taken on what part of 
a radio set causes the most trouble the 
radio service man would probably cast 
his ballot for tubes. One service man’s 
customer called him in and explained 
that his set had worked all right until 
he got a new set of “A” batteries. As 
soon as they were connected the owner 
could get the filaments to burn brightly 
when he turned on the rheostat but he 
Before he 
called in the service man he even pur- 
chased a new set of B batteries but still 
He blamed 
it on the batteries, never suspecting that 
it might have been the tubes since they 
burned brightly. However the service 
man found that the G and P terminals 
of the tubes were dirty and furthermore 
that they were not making perfect con- 
tact. He showed the customer that it 
was possible also to insert a tube in a 
socket so that both filament terminals 
would have contact, but still have an 
open in either the grid or plate ter- 
minals. Unless there are broken con- 
nections in the set the service man can 
rest assured that such trouble will be 
discovered in tubes or sockets and a new 
tube tried in the various sockets should 
reveal the faulty tube. The service man 
can often make a sale of an extra tube 
by telling the fan he ought to have one 
handy to use for testing purposes. 


failed to get any volume. 


could not get good results. 


An Unsuspected Cause of Trouble 


The owner of a set who lived in an 
apartment house was having consider- 
able trouble with jis outfit which should 
have given him the best of results. 
Every few minutes the set picked up a 
very bad crackling sound that distorted 
reception. The service man was called 
in and performed the following opera- 
tions: Removed the ground and installed 
a counterpoise; inserted fixed conden- 
ser in the antenna; inserted fixed con- 
denser in the original ground; used a 
cold water pipe instead of the steam 
radiator pipe; inserted fixed condenser 
in both aerial and ground; changed 
tubes around and tried new batteries. 
But the results were the same—the noise 
Then he look 


continued. began to 
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The day of the radio fan is fast going 
by and the great public with no 
knowledge of radio or desire to know 
is buying sets. This is increasing the 
need for service and as a service to 
the electrical contractor this depart- 
ment is started. Here will be found 
each month a few short hints on 
trouble 


detection, prevention and 


removal.—tThe Editor. 





external conditions that 
might be the cause and this is what he 
found. The trouble was due to spark- 
ing brushes on the motor which oper- 
ated the elevator in the building. The 
matter was taken up with the superin- 
tendent of the building and the brushes 
were removed, cleaned and resurfaced 
to fit snugly the commutator of the mo- 
tor, which was also cleaned with a little 
kerosene. The noise stopped, but to 
make the cure doubly sure the service 
man also grounded the frame of the 
motor. 


around for 


The Importance of Aerials 


One of the most prolific sources of 
trouble, next to tubes, is the aerial. 
When a loop aerial is installed for a 
customer it should be remembered that 
if this loop is near electric lights, elec- 
tric light wires or any electrical appli- 
ance it will pick up a humming noise, 
the A. C. hum with which every elec- 
trician is familiar. 

Antenna trouble is particularly pre- 
valent in the cities where there are apt 
to be ten or twelve separate aerials to 
each apartment roof and where apart- 
ments are often shaped so that there is 
little choice of the direction in which the 
aerial may be strung. One instance of 
this came to light recently. 

A customer who lived on Riverside 
Drive, New York City, had an aerial on 
the roof of a fourteen-story apartment 
building. The aerial itself was 75 feet 
long and the lead-in totaled 90 ft. The 
ground was attached to the radiator. 
The fan got fairly good results with 
Western stations but found two faults 


with his set. One was that he could not 


———— SS! 


pick up Northern or Southern stations 
and the other that the tuning was 09 
broad at times that the set was practi- 
cally non-selective. The service man in. 
stalled an indoor aerial consisting of 
about eighty feet of talking tape to use 
as a counterpoise which did away with 
some of the broadness of the tuning. He 
also judged that the length of the re. 
ceiving system was too great to obtain 
selective tuning. This he decreased in 
two ways, first by inserting a small fixed 
condenser in series with the lead-in. The 
smaller the capacity of this condenser 
the greater is the reduction in wave 
length. The second method was by re 
ducing the length of the antenna from 
165 feet to 130 feet. It has been found 
that the ideal length for antenna in the 
country is 150 feet but in crowded lo- 
calities the antenna and lead-in, if pos- 
sible, should not be over 100 feet. This 
is not always possible when the set is 
located on one of the lower floors of a 
tall apartment building and the antenna 
is on the roof, in which case installing 
the fixed condenser in the lead-in will 
help. To solve the problem of picking 
up northern and southern stations as 
well as Western the service man on this 
job restrung the aerial so that it ran 
northeast and southwest which enabled 
it to pick up all of the New England 
stations. 


Changing the Solution 


Customers should be told that the sol- 
ution in an alkiline battery needs chang: 
ing only about once a year. If the own- 
er is to do it himself, he should be ad- 
vised to be careful in mixing the solu- 
tion. The potassium hydrate should be 
slowly poured into an earthen crock con- 
taining cold distilled water and stirred 
until the solution is cold. The action 
between the potassium hydrate and wa- 
ter generates heat and the earthen crock 
is suggested to prevent cracking. The 
electrolyte solution containing about one 
part of potassium hydrate to four of 
distilled water. When fully charged 
each cell should have a potential of 14 
volts and when in use should drop to 
1.2 volts. 
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James F. Burns, Schenectady 


The letterhead of the James F. Burns Electrical 
Works says “Established in 1890,” but this is only 
part of the story. For in September of this year the 
head of that firm will round out his forty-fourth year 
in the industry. Mr. Burns was born Sept. 19, 1869, 
and lost little time in starting off to make his long 
record of unbroken years in the electrical business. 
He took his first job in 1881, when he was only 12 
years old. The telephone was still an infant industry 
then and perhaps the common quality of youthful- 
ness drew them together. At any rate his first duties 
were as messenger boy for the telephone company 
just getting a start in Schenectady. Inside of a year 
he had been put to installing telephones. Five years 
later he left the telephone company to work as an 
employe of the Edison company which had just 
established about that time the modest plant which 
has since become the gigantic works of the General 
Electric Company. In 1889 he switched his allegiance 
to the Illuminating Company of Schenectady. There 
he remained for only a year and in 1890 went into 
business for himself, a business which is now com- 
pleting its thirty-fifth successful year. The business 
employs an average of about thirty people at the 
present time and the company does a jobbing as well 
as a contracting and retailing business. Mr. Burns 
was one of the first members of the Association of 
Electragists, International, having been a member 
of the Schenectady group which later joined with 
other locals to form a state association. After this 
came a national association with the New York 
association as a nucleus. Thus he has seen the organ- 
ization grow from independent groups of contractors 
in a few cities to an international body with mem- 
bers in five countries. He has held various offices in 
both state and national for many years. 
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Klectragists You Should Know 





William S. Samuel, Baltimore 


By all rights of birth, training, aptitude and 
personal leanings, William S. Samuel belongs where 
he is, in the electrical contracting field. His earliest 
recollections are of the electrical business for his 
father, the late Herman Samuel, was one of the 
founders of Kingsbury, Samuel & Company, which 
is among the oldest electrical firms in the country. 
Mr. Samuel was born in Baltimore in 1885 and in 
1898, when he was thirteen years old, began his 
career in the contracting business. He started to 
work as a stock clerk and office boy for his father’s 
firm. While he was so employed he found time to 
complete his education, attending first the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute from which he graduated in 
1902. From there he went to the Maryland Institute 
of Art and Design, from which he received his de- 
gree in 1904. Following this he went into the 
business in earnest, gradually advancing from one 
job to another, so that it can be said he knows 
electrical contracting from top to bottom. In 1912 
his father died and at that time he assumed the 
office of president and general manager, an office 
which he still holds. At the present time he is con- 
ducting, with his brother, Albert H. Samuel, a con- 
tracting business that is known not only in Maryland 
but in surrounding states for the quality of the 
personal service that both members of the firm put 
into its work. He has long been interested in organ- 
ization work, being one of the pioneer members of 
the Association of Electragists, International. He 
also belongs to the Union Section of the A. E. L., 
to the Institute of Electrical Contractors of Mary- 
land and to the Builders’ Exchange of Baltimore. 
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Time Payment Merchandising 


There seems to be a growing tendency on the part of 
central stations to sell almost everything on the dollar-down, 
dollar-a-month basis without charging any financing cost. 

Where this policy is being followed vigorously it is 
resulting in drawing the business away from other retail 
outlets. The non-electrical stores to compete are offering 
cheaper and poorer lines. The electrical stores find it very 
dificult to compete in the town of average size. 

Such a policy by the light company is decidedly short 
sighted. Its own merchandise sales will increase but its appli- 
ance load will not and cannot increase as fast. 

The light company takes a loss on its merchandising 
thereby demonstrating conclusively that it is interested only 
in building the load. An aggressive partial payment policy 
will defeat the very thing most desired. Records will prove it. 


One Cause of High Overhead 


It was a quarter past nine in the morning—the shop 
still 


around. There was plenty of work to be done but the boss 





opened at eight—and there were wiremen hanging 


had not yet gotten around to tell them what to do. 

Here was lost time and plenty of it. Who paid for it? 
Certainly not a customer. 

This lost time is a great money eater. It can be stopped 
if the boss or his foreman will lay out each day the work 
that is to be done the next. 

Every morning each man should know as soon as he 
arrives for work just what he is to do. Workmen’s wages are 
the most expensive thing in the business; but if used pro- 
perly they are the most productive. There can be no profit 
if the men are not working. Why then should we permit a 
moment of their time to be spent sitting around the shop 
waiting for some one to find the time to tell them what to do. 


The Time Traveling Salesmen Take 


One of the big losses of contractors and dealers is the 
time taken up by manufacturers’ salesmen thoughtlessly. 
Salesmen are a part of the business and they can be of a 
lot of assistance to their customers and prospective cus- 
tomers—and they can be pretty much of a nuisance. 





The average contractor and dealer is a busy man and it 
is unfair to waste his time with irrelevant talk. If more 
contractors and dealers were bothered less in this way, they 
would have more time to devote to their business and make 
some money. 

Where this situation has become acute contractors and 
dealers may find it necessary to limit the time for seeing 
these representatives of the manufacturers. Such a policy will 
have the effect, not only of saving time, but of keeping sales. 
men to the point. ' 

Contractors should never refuse to see a salesman; be- 
cause he might be of assistance. However, when convinced 
that you do not want to buy insist on closing the interview. 
To ask him to go is no act of discourtesy—you are simply 
asking him to take no more of your most valuable posses- 
sion—time. 


Green Grass on the Other Side of the Fence 


Every now and then we hear of a contractor who is ap- 
parently well off who says “Yes, I’ve made some money, but 
I didn't make it in the electrical business.” 

Such an instance came up the other day and we proceeded 
to investigate. The invested capital was $16,500 and the net 
profits of the business were in excess of $13,000 or roughly 
80 percent per annum. It is true that on the volume of 
business done the net profit was but 10 percent. 

Where, however, can one make a better profit on one’s 
investment than 80 percent? 


One may have a real estate deal, or may speculate in 
securities and make a handsome profit; but that is a happy 
instance and not regular. If the capital tied up in such ven- 
tures were kept in the business the chances are that the same 
profit would be earned and next year as well. 

Stop for a minute and consider your investment. Com- 
pare the net profit with it and then say whether or not it 
pays:to be like the horse who always thought the grass on 
the other side of the fence was greener—with the result that 
he never enjoyed the grass in his own lot. 


Rent Versus Stock 


One of the curses of the small contractor is the quantity 
discount, particularly on conduit. Too many are buying it 
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large quantities for stock because of the extra discount. Even 
supposing the stock is moved in thirty to sixty days it will 
senerally be found to be more expensive than smaller pur- 
chases especially when there is a jobber near by. 

Large shipments mean storage space and as this is at the 
same place as the office it means large rent. 

The saving in additional discounts is more than offset 
as a rule by the higher expense caused by additional capital 
required and the higher rent. There are times, of course, 
where shipping conditions are unsatisfactory and where a 
stock is necessary to meet immediate demands. Also there 
are businesses where the turnover is attractive enough to 
warrant the large stock. 

Generally speaking, however, the smaller contractor will 
do well to limit his stock and keep his rent small and his 
capital free. 


Radio Necessary for the Electric Store 


The electrical store needs something to attract customers, 
according to a prominent contractor-dealer, and in his opin- 
ion radio is to the contractor-dealer a necessity because it 
draws attention. 

Many electrical stores have been less warm toward radio 
recently because it takes so long to sell it. The average 
customer will spend two to three times as long buying a 
radio set as he will buying anything else of equal cost. 

Nevertheless if radio will bring people into the store, 
people who can be interested in something else as well, it 
may easily compensate for its drawbacks. 

The drug stores have capitalized on the idea of carry- 
ing lines to attract people, until now we find drug stores 
carrying everything but drugs. 

This of course is going a bit far; but radio is essentially 
electrical. More and more it has to be installed. It would 
seem to be admirably fitted to the electrical business. 


Repairing Appliances Sold by Others 


The sale of dollar-ninety-eight cent perculators and 
eighty-nine cent curling irons and other such cheap trash 
by non-electrical stores is reported as falling off. 


Some of the other slightly more expensive, but not much 
better electrical merchandise sold by the drug store, hard- 
ware store and other non-electrical outlets would move in less 
volume if more contractor-dealers were to take up the policy 
of one man who refuses to repair any make of appliance 
which he does not handle. 


The strongest selling point of the electrical dealer is 
that he handles quality merchandise and is willing to service 
it when necessary. Why should he not impress this upon 
the public by insisting that the public get that same service 
from the hardware, department and drug stores? 

These non-electrical outlets are able to sell electrical 
appliances at a much greater profit than the electrical dealer 


because they do not have any service cost. If they had to 
absorb a service charge they would not be so eager to handle 
electrical appliances at the present margins. 

It has been frequently stated that the non-electrical 
outlets could sell appliances and make a profit although the 
electrical dealer was claiming that the margin was inadequate. 
Maybe the electrical dealer could make a profit if he didn’t 
stand back of his merchandise and give service when de- 
manded. 


There are those who might say that the electrical man 
should make the repairs on appliances sold by others; but 
how often can he make these repairs profitably? If he charged 
his cost, overhead and profit the customer would in many 
cases feel robbed and the dealer would make an enemy for 
himself. 

Refusal to make repairs on goods sold by non-electrical 
stores might also apply against items sold direct by the 
manufacturers at or under the dealer’s cost. 


Unarmored Assemblies 


There is general disappointment over the way the Elec- 
trical Committee in the recent code revision meeting left the 
matter of unarmored twin and multiple assemblies. 


For a year such products will not be included in the 
National Electrical Code but unfortunately there is nothing 
to deter local inspectors, underwriters or others, from 
approving installations made with such material. 

The wording of the resolution returning the matter to 
Article 5 Committee is not clear but we trust that neither 
Underwriters Laboratories nor anyone else will take advan- 
tage of the method of expression of an idea, the spirit of 
which was never for a moment in doubt. 


Unfortunately the unarmored built-up assembly has re- 
ceived a favorable vote from many who have taken things 
for granted. It is always easier to vote YES to anything, 
because that is the line of least resistance. It takes thought 
and courage to vote NO. 

The thinkers of the electrical contracting industry are 
opposed to such assemblies and their vote is NO. 


To Keep an Organization Together at a Profit 


In some parts of the country building is slacking off. 
Is that going to be the signal for a number of electrical con- 
tractors to begin to pay the price of holding an organization 
together? We sometimes wonder if an organization is worth 
the price we pay to keep it during slow times. 


Too few have learned of that tremendous store house 
of work—the wiring of already wired buildings. Before a 
building has been wired five years there is room for addi- 
tional wiring. Our standards are advancing rapidly. 


Just to prove that this work exists we suggest that it be 
tried out in every building which was wired ten years or more 
ago. A survey will show what there is to be done and where 
the greatest volume of work exists. 
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Association of Electragists 


PRESIDENT, Joseph A. Fowler 
118 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMEN 


Eastern Division Mountain Division 

W. Creighton Peet, E. C. Headrick, 
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New York City Denver, Colorado 


Eastern Canadian Division 
R. A. L. Gray, | 
85 York Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Southern Division 
J. A. Fowler, 
118 Monroe Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn, 


Western Canadian Division 
J. H. Schumacher, 
187 Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Great Lakes Division 
E. McCleary, 
2470 Grand River Avenue, W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Central Division Open Shop Section 
A. Penn Denton, J. F. Buchanan, 
512 South West Blivd., 1904 Sansom Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia 


Pacific Division 
Cc. L. Chamblin 
687 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Union Shop Section 

L. K. Comstock, 

21 East 40th Street } 
New York City 


AT LARGE 

W. A. Jackson | 
37 West Van Buren St. 

Chicago, Il. 






SECRETARY AND TREASURER, Laurence W. Davis, 


15 West 37th Street, 


New York City. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Architects and Engineers 
(including Jurisdictional Awards) 


E. McCleary 

2470 Grand River W., 
Code 

Penn Denton, 


A. 
512 So. W. Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Conventions and Meetings 


Joseph A. 
118 Monroe Ave., 


Fowler 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cost Data 
J. H. Schumacher 
7 Portage 
Credit and Accounting 


J. F. Buchanan 
1908 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Electragists’ Data Book 
E. C. Headrick 
87 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Legislation 
J. F. Buchanan 


1904 Sansom St., 


International Relations 


R. A. L. Gray 
85 York St., Toronto, Can. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liability Insurance 
Joseph A. Fowler 
118 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Membership 
C. L. Chamblin 


687 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif, 


Publication 


L. K. Comstock 
21 East 40th St., New York City 


Radio 
E. C. Headrick 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Standardization 
W. A. Jackson 


37 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIL. 


Trade Policy 


(Covering Manufacturers, Central 
Stations, Jobbers and 
Merchandising) 


W. Creighton Peet 
70 E. 45th St., New York City 


U. S. Chamber of C 


L. K. Comstock 
21 E. 40th St., New York City 
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List of Local Associations 





STATE AND CI 


TY 


LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 


STATE AND CITY 


LOCAL SECRETARY 


STREET ADDRESS 





~ ALABAMA 
Birmingham (C) .. 


Fresno (C) .....0-. 
Long Beach (L) .. 
Los Angeles (C) . 
Oakland (C) 
Sacramento -.....-. 
San Francisco (C) 


COLORADO 


Denver (C) 
Pueblo (C) 


Hartford (C) 
Waterbury (C) ... 


FLORIDA 
Miami (C) 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta (L) 
Savannah (L) ..... 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


tors’ Association 


INDIANA 
Gary (C) 


IOWA 


KANSAS 
Wichita (C) 
KENTUCKY 


Paducah (L) 
LOUISIANA 
Shreveport (C) .. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore (C) .... 


Haverhill (C) .... 
Malden (Medford, 

ett and Melrose) 
Springfield (C) .. 
Worcester (L) ... 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids (C) 
Saginaw (C) 


Duluth (L) ....... 





MISSOURI 


Keneas City (C) ....<... 


t. Louis 


Electragists’ Ass’n (C) 


CALIFORNIA 





eeeeee 


Colorado Springs (C)... 


ee eee eeeeeee 


CONNECTICUT 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington (L) ........ 


Jacksonville (C) .......- 


eee esses eseeee 


Electrical Contractors’ 
ASSOCIATION .....ccceeee 
Master Elec. Contrac- 


eeeee 


eeeeeeeeeseeee 


eeeeeeeeeee 


Indianapolis (C) ........ 
Terre Haute (C) .......- 


Davenport (C) ....-+-++- 
Sioux City (C) ......0.- 
Waterloo (C).......eseee- 


Diag Ge ccscnencessnees 


Reninetes €6)) <ccccnncssos 
Louisville (C) .......+6+ 


New Orleans (C) .....-. 


eeeeeee 


.MASSACHUSETTS 


‘Ever- 
(C).. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneaoplis (C) ........ 


Electric Employers’ 


Association (C) 


_ NEBRASKA 
Lincoln (C) ...... 
Omaha (L) ....... 





Earl | 


q 





J. R.Wilcox 


Clyde L. Smith 
7, Ringle 


V. 
Helen I. Mikesell 
Laurence R. Chilcote 


. W. Sherman 


E. E. Broune 


Matt Whitney 
Edwin A. Scott 
E. F. Stone 


A. A. Angello 
D. B. Neth 


R. W. McChesney 


W. H. Secrist 
E. A. Robinson 


W. W. Barr 
Sylvan M. Byck 


J. W. Collins 
F. J. Boyle 


L. B. Van Nuys 
Donald Johnson 
A. D. Birnbaum 


A. B. Harris 
R. E. Snyder 
C. N. Chess 


Louis F. Cory 
E. A. Arzt 
R. A. Cole 


G. R. Pizarro 
P. W. Agrelius 


JT. H. Brock 


K. H. Knapp 


I. G. Marks 
R. L. Norton 


George S. Robertson 


H. W. Porter 


H. J. Walton 
A. R. Tullock 


John W. Coghlin 


T. J. Haven 
E. T. Eastman 
Morris Braden 


W. I. Gray 


A. S. Morgan 


W. F. Gersner 
G. L. Gamp 


G. G. Kingham 
Israel Lovett 


Weattherford 


L. W. Daubert 





2017 First Avenue 


1162 Broadway 


So. Cal. Edison Co. 
1009% S. Hill St. 


Builders’ Exchange 
910 Ninth Street 
522 Call Building 


208 N. Tejon St. 
615 Fifteenth Street 
So. Colorado Power Co. 


473 Park Street 
107 West Main Street 


Munsey Building 


clo Bay-Secrist Elec. Co. 
118 N. W. First Ave. 


75 Marietta Street 
Byck Electric Co. 


160 No. LaSalle St. 


175 W. Washington St. 
114 East William St. 
238 So. Jefferson St. 
106 North Second St... 
916 West Cook St. 


570 W. Washington St. 
704 No. Alabama St. 
523 Ohio Street 


510 Brady Street 
211 Fifth Street 
Cole Bros. Elec. Co. 


146 So. Santa Fe St. 
Wichita 


235 East Main St. 
921 South Third St. 
c-o Paducah Electric Co. 


406 Mar. Bk. Bldg. 
620 Marshal Street 


417 Park Bank Bldg. 


14 West Street 
c-o Malden Electric Co. 


11-12 Court House Place 
259 Main Street 


1118 Wealthy St., S.E. 
209 Brewers Arcade 
c-o Minn. Power & 
Light Co. 

209 Globe Building 
4 E. Forty-third St. 


120 No. Second St. 
Wainwright Bldg. 


142 South Twelfth St. 
c-o City Hall 


(C) designates exclusively Contractor-Dealer organization. 


(L) designates an Electrical League. 











NEW JERSEY 
Long Branch (C) 
(Asbury Park and 
Red Bank) 
Newark (C) 
Paterson (C) 
Philipsburg (See Lehigh 
Valley, Pa.) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn (C) ..... 
Jamestown (C) .... ‘ 
Nassau-Suffolk (© ..... 


New York City 

Section No. 1 (C) ..... 

Independent (C) ...... 

Metropolitan (C) --.---- 
po | = aera 
Rochester (C) ....cccces. 
Schenectady (C) ........ 
es eae 
> eee 
BONS GG). sdccscsecsese 








OH 
peer 
CD TD ciscocsenusece 


te eeeeeeeee 


BOON: GED icccecccxcns _ 
SS eee 
BEURGO GED ccccseccccse 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 

(see Lehigh Valley) .. 
Bethlehem 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Catasaqua 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
ee eee 
oS YY - eer 
Easton 

(See Lehigh Valley) . 
East Stroudsburg 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Emans 

(See Lehigh Valley) . 


|| Hellertown 


(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Lehigh Valley (C) ...... 


Northampton 

(See Lehigh Valley) . 
Palmerton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Philadelphia (C) ........ 
Pittsburgh (C) 
Slatington 

(See Lehigh Valley) . 
Wilkes-Barre (L) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CROITINOO - CED occcsceses 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga (L) ........ 
Bmonville C1.) ..c.cccccss 
BEOMBES GD cccccsssvcecs 
Nashville (C) 


TEXAS 
Beaumont (C) .......... 
OS eee 
Houston (C) 


eeeeeee 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City (C)...... 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg (C) .......... 
Norfolk (1,) ..cccccccccces 


WASHINGTON 
gS ear 


WISCONSIN 


CANADA 
Montreal (C) ..cccccceces 
Vancouver (C) .....esee- 
Winnipeg (C) ........00- 





Austin Hurle 
John Caffrey, Jr. 
R. Marshall 


H. F. Walcott 
Henry M. Lund 
Henry T. Hobby 


x. 3. 5 
Albert A, A. Tuna 
George W. Neil 
BB. Be. — 
Theo. T. Benz 
Richard Spengler 
Fred P. Edinger 
W. C. Ballda 
Louis Mayer 


E. C. Rishel 
H. A. Hastings 
Ernest A. Sims 

Frank T Manahan 


Clarence Carey 
‘ Cornwell 
F. D. Mossop 


W. H. McMillan 
C. E. Blakeslee 


A. W. Hill 


M. G. Sellers 
Fred Rebele 


Ambrose Saricks 
J. P. Connolly 


P. W. Curtis 
Jerry G. Pason 
J. J. Brennan 
J. T. S. Lannon 


J. A. Solleder 
P. B. Seastrunk 
J. W. Read 


C. Lamont Felt 


J. L. Fennell 
K. D. Briggs 


P. L. Hoadley 


V. E. Grebel 
Otto Harloff 
R. H. Grobe 


George C. L. Brassart 
James Hart 
Sydney F. Ricketts 





Campbell Ave., 
Branch 

435 Orange Street 
479 Market Street 


Long 


58 Third Avenue 
309 Main Street 

55 Front Street, Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I 


70 East 45th Street 
127 East 34th Street 
96 Beekman St. 
433 Chestnut Street 
278 State Street 
421 McClellan Street 
802 East Water St. 
228 Genesee Street 
485 South Broadway 


540 East Avenue 
301 New Vickery Bldg. 
37 East Main Street 
c-o Elec. Cont. Assn., 

Statler Hotel 
1107 South Brown St. 

147 South Main St. 

c-o Mesco Electric Co. 


12 West Third Street 
Du Bois 


Main and Market Sts., 
Bethlehem 


1202 Locust Street 
1404 Commonwealth Bld. 


25 No. Main Street 
141 Meeting Street 


725 Walnut Street 
303 West Church St. 
12-16 So. Second St. 
c-o Electric Equip. Co. 


Houston & Bolivar Sts. 
2032 Commerce St. 
715 Capitol Avenue 


18 West Second St. 


c-o Fennell & App 
227 Arcade Bldg. 


Seaboard Building 


531 S. Broadway 
602 State Street 
156 Fifth Street 


674 Girouard Ave. 
323 B. C. Electric Bldg. 
76 Lombard Street 
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MARCH ACTIVITIES 


Florida Association Adopts New Con- 
stitution and By-Laws 


A new constitutiton and by-laws which 
are somewhat unique for state associa- 
tions were adopted by the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Electragists at its annual meet- 
ing held in Orlando on February 26. 
Patterned after the Constitution of the 
United States it gives to the membership 
the right to vote for officers and the 
right of complete expression of opinion 
but it vests in the executive committee 
the entire responsibility for the activities 
of the association. 

At the election Preston Ayers of Or- 
lando and Charles E. James of Fort 
Pierce chosen to succeed them- 
selves as president and secretary, the 
former for two years and the latter for 
one year. The following were elected to 
the executive committee. T. 


were 


A. Brown, 
St. Petersburg, three years; E. A. Robin- 
son, Miami, two years; and T. E. Satch- 
well of Jacksonville, one year. 

At the morning session there was con- 
siderable discussion relative to an All- 
Metal State and it was later learned 
that at least two important Florida 
cities would in all probability have an 
All-Metal Code shortly. 

A uniform State inspection was sug- 
gested and discussed. No action was 
taken but the executive committee is 
giving attention to it. 

Another matter which was brought to 
the attention of the executive committee 
was the sale of unapproved electrical 


te 


materials by non-electrical stores. The 
contractors, it was pointed out, are per- 
mitted to install only approved mater- 
ials when there is inspection but the non- 
electrical stores sell to those who never 
secure inspection. 

The Florida electrical inspectors met 
at the same time with H. M. Lang of 
Orlando as presiding officer. He was 
also elected secretary of that group to 
act with the Florida Association of Elec- 
tragists. 

The inspectors passed a resolution 
disapproving of all built up assemblies. 
They also suggested a poll of the towns 


- as to what in their opinion would be the 


best kind of ordinance, the majority 
opinion to be submitted for adoption by 
the state. 

Among those who addressed the in- 
spectors were Mr. Schoer of Atlanta, 
Mr. Lang of Orlando and Mr. Peying- 
hause of Tampa. 

At the close of the morning session 
the Orlando electragists served a_ box 
luncheon. 

Both groups came together in the 
afternoon to listen to addresses on prob- 
lems of national importance. 

Charles F. Dowd gave an interesting 
and enlightening talk on “Merchandis- 
ing and Advertising.” He was followed 
by George A. Hughes, president of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company 
who under the topic of “Merchandising 


os na So pS 
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Here is a sample of the large attendance that the Florida electragists can 


Problems” stressed the necessity for co- 
operation. 

A. M. Ferry, secretary of the Elec. 
trical Porcelain Manufacturers Associa- 
tion explained the purposes and aims 
of his association. 

Mr. Schoer of the Southeastern Dis. 
trict of the Underwriters, spoke of the 
National Electrical Code and its revi- 
sio and urged better grounding in 
Florida. 

“Cable Specifications” was the sub- 
ject handled by Miss F. H. Pettee of 
the Simplex Wire & Cable Company. 
She pointed out the necessity of getting 
proper cable to withstand the local 
climatic conditions. 

All Metal and other National Associa- 
tion policies were outlined and explain- 
ed by S. B. Williams, editor of THE 
ELECTRAGIST. 

The afternoon session concluded with 
an address by O. C. Small of the Society 
for Electrical Development on the Red 
Seal Plan. 

In the evening a banquet was held at 
the Hotel Angebilt to which one hundred 
and ten sat down, following which there 
was entertainment furnished by the 
Orlando Association. 





N. F. P. A. Convention Plans 


Definite plans for holding the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the National 
Fire Protection Association at Chicago, 
May 12, 13 and 14, are now being made. 
The headquarters will be at the Con- 
gress Hotel, where all sessions will be 
held. Registration will start on May 11. 
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Wisconsin Inspectors Discuss State 
Licensing 


The subject of state licensing for elec- 
trical contractors came up before the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Chapter of 
Electrical Inspectors, held in Milwau- 
kee recently, and the merits of the plan 
were discussed by C. W. Babcock, city 
attorney of Milwaukee. The Milwaukee 
ordinance covering this matter is now 
before the United States Supreme Court 
and provides for the licensing of elec- 
trical contractors who employ a super- 
visor of five years” experience. The ad- 
vantages of uniform inspection ordin- 
ances for all communities of the state 
were emphasized. 

In an address on “The Code, the In- 
spector, the Executive,” Frank Frey, Jr., 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company, de- 
fended the code as a guide to best prac- 
tice based on experience. Inspectors by 
intelligent application of the code to a 
given job may help the contractor to 
improve his next installation. 

Effective and practicable forms of 
publicity for electrical inspectors were 
described by W. S. Boyd, secretary, 
Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors. Use of the daily and weekly 
press was urged as a means of telling 
the public of the motives and organiza- 
tions behind the electrical code. Sections 
of the code applying to fire and safety 
are more effectively explained by em- 
phasis on the convenience, comfort and 
economy resulting from compliance. 
Interesting methods used by various in- 
spectors for impressing the importance 
of sealed main fuses were reported by 
Mr. Boyd. The sealed main fuse was 
urged as the best protection against the 
two greatest hazards of electric wiring 
—which are the looping or kinking 
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This picture was taken at the recent Orlando meeting. 


of wires and “doctoring” of fuses. 

The wiring methods committee urged 
the importance of considering all wires 
as bare. Pressed-steel fittings were con- 
demned for damp places. Galvanized 
conduit was called superior to black 
pipe because of its greater resistance to 
corrosion and better conductivity at 
joints. The use of approved anchors in- 
stead of wooden plugs was urged for 
fastening conduit to masonry walls. 

Compliance with the maximum regu- 
lations of states such as Wisconsin was 
suggested as a means of enabling man- 
ufacturers to have their products ac- 
cepted elsewhere. The success of these 
maximum regulations would, it was 
maintained, ultimately raise the require- 
ments in other localities. 

Officers elected for 1925 were: Presi- 
dent, Raymond Schleck, South Milwau- 
kee; vice president, Pearl S. Bixby, 
Oshkosh; secretary, A. C. Schultz, Mil- 


waukee. 





Lehigh Valley Association 
Appoints Committees 


The regular monthly dinner meeting 
of the Lehigh Valley Electrical Associa- 
tion, Inc., was held on Feb. 26 at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., with an attendance of forty 
members. E. W. Weaver, of Allentown, 
Pa., president, presided, and Mayor 
Yeakle of Bethlehem was guest of honor. 

The following committees were 
named at the meeting: 

Code of ethics, A. S. Mertz, A. W. 
Hill and William Solliday; member- 
ship, Paul Odenheimer, William Willen- 
becker, A. W. Hill, R. Walker, W. R. 
Litzenberger, W. F. Kleppinger, W. H. 


Bonsen, R. G. Fulmer, J. E. Hauch, R. 
H. Bauchsbien, A. Englehart, Russell 
White, E. Emsley and F. J. Ashman; 
public service, A. S. Weibel, Charles 
Crowder, R. W. Keck, F. K. Fogel, W. 
R. Litzenberger, A. W. Hill, Russell 
White, E. Emsley, A. Englehart, R. H. 
Bauchsbien, O. S. Mertz, R. J. Morrison 
and Robert Huether. 





Move For Year-Round Build- 
ing Meets Support 


The movement to increase the amount 
of winter construction is being pushed 
with vigor by local groups of business 
men and others connected with the 
building industry, according to a report 
to Secretary Hoover from Dr. John M. 
Gries, Chief of Commerce Department’s 
housing division. Business men all over 
the country are aroused to the import- 
ance of stabilizing the building indus- 
try. Their activities are directed toward 
investigating local conditions in their 
communities and planning their future 
construction accordingly. Such activities 
are the keystone of the program for 
lengthening the construction season. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Builders’ Exchange, and 
the Board of Lumber Dealers have ap- 
pointed committees to study local build- 
ing conditions and to devise effective 
methods for correcting the seasonal ups 
and downs. In Wilmington, Delaware, 
the Chamber of Commerce has con- 
densed the arguments for a longer build- 
ing season into a pamphlet which has 
been widely circulated. In Omaha, 
Nebr., the Builders’ Exchange has given 
publicity to the subject through news- 
paper advertising. The St. Louis Master 
Builders’ Association has done likewise. 

The New York Building Congress, a 
pioneer in the winter construction move- 
ment has made a thorough study of the 
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prospects for winter work in New York 
and has issued a report which predicts 
considerable activity in the winter 
months. Recent experience, the report 
says, “Very nearly establishes a new 
normal seasonal distribution of building 
volume.” 

The Philadelphia Building Congress, 
also one of the first to advocate winter 
work, has devoted much space to the 
subject in its publications and in the 
newspapers. In Chicago a long list of 
buildings is now under construction. 
The total valuation of contracts awarded 
for December in that city was well above 
the same month of 1923, due to the con- 
fidence aroused in winter building by 
local organizations. These instances are 
evidence of a widespread feeling that 
business in general has much to gain 


from more conditions in the 


stable 
building industry. 

Several cities have already undertaken 
studies of local weather conditions, sim- 
ilar to the investigation made by the 
Department of Commerce in nine con- 
struction centers. Through these studies 
it is proposed to obtain from weather 
records the facts as to average and ex- 
treme weather conditions so that build- 
ers may have a basis on which to figure 
probable delays due to winter condi- 
tions. The Akron Builders’ Exchange 
has arranged to cooperate with the En- 
gineering College of the City of Akron 
for weather studies and the chapter of 
the Associated General Contractors in 
Los Angeles is undertaking similar 
work. 





Lighting Sales Campaign in 
Cleveland 

A campaign that will result, it is 
hoped, in the sale of $2,000,000 worth 
of lighting fixtures in the Cleveland area 
will soon be put under way by the light- 
ing section committee of the Electrical 
League of Cleveland. The program pro- 
vides for the participation of ,dealers, 
and of manufacturers of fixtures, glass- 
ware and lamps. It aims at the market- 
ing of lighting equipment through the 
dealer to the home owner. 

Over 10,000 prospects will be cir- 
cularized by direct mail and a plan for 
financing these sales is ready. 

A program to boost sales of commer- 
cial lighting equipment has been drawn 
up at a meeting of the lighting section 
committee held recently. The mailing 
list in this campaign will include ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred names. 


Standard Purchase Forms 
Considered by Electrical 
Credit Men 


The movement to standardize pur- 
chase order forms, as recommended by 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents and the Department of Com- 
merce, met with favor at a recent meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Central Division, 
National Electrical Credit Association. 
Emphasis was placed at this meeting on 
the importance and feasibility of early 
adoption of standard forms for purchase 
orders, to be followed later by the adop- 
tion of the standard zone system as ad- 


Le 


vocated by the Department of Com. 
merce. 





Information on Small 


Rectifiers 

A publication dealing with the theory 
and performance of small rectifiers has 
recently been issued by the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Such rectifiers have come into extensive 
use in recent years for the charging of 
radio batteries and other small batteries, 
and for the charging of larger batteries 
where a low charging rate is used, this 
being known as “trickle charging.” 





Date for 1925 Convention Now 
Definitely Set 


The 1925 annual convention of the 
Association of Electragists, Internation- 
al, will start on Sept. 23 and run 
through until the noon of Sept. 25. This 
was the final decision of the executive 
committee of the association at its meet- 
ing in New York this month. A meeting 
of the executive committee will be held 
on Sept. 22 and the first business session 
of the convention will take place the 
following morning. West Baden, Ind., 
where the 1924 gathering was held, 
again will be the scene of the conven- 
tion. 

The business sessions this year are to 
be shortened for the benefit of those 
members whose work needs their per- 
sonal supervision and who cannot take 
a whole week away from it. Both morn- 
ing and afternoon of Sept. 23 and 24 
and the forenoon of Sept. 25 will be 
devoted to the business of the meeting. 

Recreational features, however, will 
not be lacking for those who wish to 
take advantage of them. While no defin- 
ite sports program has been arranged 
yet it is probable that something of this 
sort will be scheduled for the afternoon 
of Sept. 25 and for Sept. 26, which falls 
on Saturday. 

The golf courses which proved so at- 
tractive to delegates last year will again 
be open to them. In addition, the lower 
course, between the hotel and the sta- 
tion, which last year was in process of 
building, will be ready for play this 
year. This will eliminate the long climb 
to the upper or “Rocky Mountain Goat” 
course, which, however, will still be 
open to those wishing to play it. The 
tennis courts, bowling alleys, baseball 


field, and No. 7 Spring will be available 
to all as they were last year. 

It is probable that the evening ses- 
sions will be dropped this year and that 
such entertainment as dances, card play- 
ing, music and motion pictures will be 
available on the two nights of the con- 
vention. 

Another manufacturers’ exhibit in the 
Pompeiian Room is now being arranged 
for. Several of last year’s exhibitors 
have already made their reservations for 
1925 and an exhibit fully as compre- 
hensive and educational as the 1924 
show is assured. 

As reported in THE ELEcTRAGIST 
several months ago the convention will 
be held simultaneously with that of the 
Great Lakes Division of the National 
Electric Light Association, which con- 
venes at French Lick. This resort is only 
one short mile from West Baden and 
there will be an opportunity therefore 
for the delegates of both conventions to 
get a new viewpoint on each others 
problems and policies. At a later meet- 
ing of the executive committee arrange- 
ments may be perfected whereby each 
convention will have a special session 
which the delegates to the other will be 
invited to attend. 





Insurance Company Distrib- 
utes Electrical Poster 


A poster, 22 in. x 30 in., containing 
a message on the danger of household. 
ers doctoring up their electrical equip 
ment, is soon to be distributed to mem 
bers of the A. E. I. by the Insurance 


Company of North America. 
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Uniform Code Interpretation Urged 
on Eastern Inspectors 


The need of uniform wiring code in- 
terpretations was urged before the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors at Hartford, Conn., 
Feb. 23. by Gov. J. H. Trumbull of 
Connecticut. Gov. Trumbull. who is head 
of the electrical manufacturing com- 
pany bearing his name, spoke of the 
economic waste of multiplex ordinances 
in this field. 

“Now. does it seem reasonable,” he 
asked, “that a house in the city needs a 
safer wiring installation than a home 
inthe country? Would you think Seattle 
needed rules affecting wires in damp 
places that would not also apply in New 
Orleans or Boston? No, it is possible 
to make a common and universal rule 
for each detail. Moisture is wet any- 
where, lightning is destructive every- 
where, and if a No. 8 wire will safely 
carry the current in one place, it will 
carry the same current in every other 
place. 

“According to some of the local rul- 
ings in various parts of the country, 
however, it would seem that electricity 
differs in character according to the 
locality in which it is distributed. I 
know there are direct current and alter- 
nating current and all kinds of voltages, 
eyeles and phases, but why is it still 
necessary to use No. 6 wire for a ground 
connection in some places when No. 8 
has been permitted by the code for the 
past two years? Surely both cannot be 
right under the same conditions. Why 
is an identified wiring system mandatory 
in progressive localities, while many 
places still allow the ungrounded con- 
ductor to be connected to the shells of 
sockets? Is electricity any less deadly 
or more fireproof in some places where 
ignorance and indifference rather than 
a common-sense progressiveness may be 
in control?” 

The establishment of a quasi-court 
for national code interpretation was rec- 
ommended by F. E. Cabot, secretary, 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. R. 
M. Hudson, of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, outlined the econ- 
omic benefits of simplification and 
called attention to the need of greater 
standardization of attachment plugs. He 
favored uniform wiring regulations. 

C. A. Bates, electrical engineer, Bry- 
ant Electrical Company, Bridgeport, 


spoke on the value of a single wiring 
code from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point and A. R. Small, vice president, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, New York 
City, told of the importance of an ade- 
quate factor of safety in wiring code 
applications. 

At this meeting the old Western New 
England Association of Electrical In- 
spectors was disbanded and the new or- 
ganization, under the name of Eastern 
Association of Electrical Inspectors, was 
formed. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Thomas H. Day, Hartford; 
vice president, W. C. Field, Springfield, 
Mass.; secretary pro tem, M. E. J. Balf, 
Hartford; treasurer, Allen W. Hopkins, 
Springfield. 





Manual on Kitchen Lighting 
Campaigns 
The Society for Electrical Develop- 


ment reports the completion of a 46- 
page manual on kitchen lighting cam- 


paigns. 
This manual has been based on 
studies covering all important cam- 


paigns, beginning at the very inception 
of the movement. Many troublesome 
questions are dealt with at length, and 
satisfactorily answered, and it is be- 
lieved that those who purpose conduct- 
ing kitchen lighting campaigns will se- 
cure many valuable points from the 
manual. 

Copies of the manual can be obtained 


from the S. E. D. 





Buffalo Electric Show—First 
in Six Years 


Since the first Buffalo electric show 
of 1914, electricity has made astound- 
ing progress; some of the evidences of 
this progress were publicly demon- 
strated in the show held in 1919 and 
many more are to be presented in the 
show to be held this spring. 

The 1925 show will be held April 
23rd to May 2nd in the Elmwood Music 
Hall, Buffalo, under the auspices of the 
Electrical League of the Niagara Fron- 
tier. 

The exposition is to be made the oc- 
casion of educating the public to a better 
understanding of the importance of 
electricity and there are to be many 


special features. which will well justify 
the attendance of electrical men from 
other cities at this exposition. 

_ The officers are as follows: Ed. D. 
McCarthy, general chairman; W. E. 
Robertson, vice chairman; William R. 
Huntley, treasurer; Harry S. Hilliker, 
secretary. 





Denver Planning Electric 
Show 


Plans for giving an electric show un- 
der the sponsorship of the Electrical 
Cooperative League of Denver are still 
under discussion and a report of the 
special show committee was presented 
to a meeting of the executive board of 
the league on March 4. In its report the 
committee submitted a budgetary cost 
of $15,000. If the exposition is given 
there will be space in it for 22 major 
exhibits and for an additional 48 minor 
exhibits. 





North Carolina Legislature 
Defers Action on Licensing 
Bill 

The bill for the examination and reg- 
istration of electrical contractors in 
North Carolina, proposed by the elec- 
trical contractors’ and dealers’ organi- 
zation of that state, was held up by the 
legislature at its recent session and ac- 
tion on it has been postponed indefinite- 
ly. This has been considerably disap- 
pointing to the association, according 
to N. L. Walker, president, since the 
members had worked hard on the pre- 
paration of the bill and had urged its 
passage strongly upon the legislators. 
Many telegrams were sent state repre- 
sentatives and senators asking that they 
support the bill and explaining the need 
of such a law. 

A similar bill had been presented first 
by the insurance department of the state. 
This was killed and then the contractors 
got together and with the help of in- 
spection interests, wrote and presented 
another bill. The House Committee turn- 
ed it down at a first meeting but later 
some members of the Committee, not 
present at the previous meeting, said 
they were interested in its passage and 
asked that it be presented to the Senate 
Committee for consideration. Members 
of this Committee thought there was 
merit in the bill, but time was short and 
failure to present the bill to that session 
of the legislature has postponed action 
on it indefinitely. 
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Rhode Islanders Hear Co- 
Operative Advertising 
Urged 


About 90 men were present at the 
February meeting of the Rhode Island 
Electrical League, held at Providence, 
Feb. 26. Frank G. Thurston, past presi- 
dent, opened the meeting after which he 
introduced the newly elected president, 
Roger A. Gordon, sales manager, Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Company, 
who announced that the executive com- 
mittee had elected A. H. Allcott, mana- 
ger of the Electric Shops of the Narra- 
gansett Electric Lighting Company, vice 
president; Ralph H. Huse, member of 
the firm of W. A. Huse & Son, treasurer: 
and Harry E. Dawson, secretary. A. H. 
Allcott is chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the coming year, E. J. Wood 
of the membership committee, F. G. 
Thurston of the code committee and 
Morton Taylor of the finance commit- 
tee. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
Harry B. Kirkland of the Society for 
Electrical Development who talked 
about the Red Seal campaign. 

A. H. Allcott, speaking for the pro- 
gram committee reviewed the educa- 
tional work done through the year such 
as radio talks, the blue print campaign 
for better wiring and stated that this 
type of work would be continued. The 
red seal idea will probably go into 
effect shortly. A newspaper campaign 
of advertising has been planned for 
three months with the expectation that 
it will be continued after that period. 
During this campaign copies of the ad- 
vertisement will be mounted on cards 
and supplied to the contractors and 
dealers having stores for display in the 
show windows. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was D. Gus Schneider, of the Schneider 
Advertising Agency, Providence. He 
stated that the central stations sell 40 
per cent of the small electric appliances, 
the contractors and dealers, 30 per cent, 
and all the other stores handling such 
appliances the remaining 30 per cent. 
With the contractors and dealers doing 
all the wiring and selling 30 per cent 
of the appliances he asserted this group 
was a very important division of the 
industry. 

He advocated more co-operative ad- 
vertising, continuous advertising and the 
use of the largest possible space, stat- 
ing that by grouping all electrical ad- 


vertising together around the co-opera- 
tive advertisements it was possible to 
secure the advantages of large space 
without any individual spending larger 
sums of money than he would afford. 

He advocated very strongly telling the 
people more about wiring, the need of 
convenience outlets and teaching the 
people to look to the contractor for ad- 
vice about electric wiring. He stated that 
the average architect and builder do not 
allow nearly enough for the electrical 
equipment and that if people knew more 
about what constituted a_ satisfactory 
wiring job, more money could be made 
on new houses and not so much time 
would have to be devoted to finishing up 
jobs that have already been done. He 
said when we go to the tailor we expect 
a suit that will fit, and no tailor of high 
standing spends his time doing patch 
work. The electrical contractor should 
follow the example of the tailor and 
insist on every job of new house wir- 
ing being one that will fit the needs of 
the house owner so it will not be neces- 
sary to begin doing patch work shortly 
after the house is occupied or suffer a 
great deal of inconvenience due to an 
incomplete job having been done. The 
solution he stated was advertising to 
the people and teaching them the im- 
portance of first class work and a com- 
plete job at the very start. 





Canada to be N. F. P. A. Elec- 
trical Field Secretary 


Arrangements have been completed 
with W. J. Canada to act as Electrical 
Field Secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association. Mr. Canada 
will act under a regular committee of 
the N. F. P. A. to be called the Com- 
mittee on Electrical Field Service, com- 
prised of representatives of the member 
organizations joining in support of this 
activity. These organizations are: The 
Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tional; the Electrical Manufacturers 
Council; the Electrical Supply Jobbers 
Association; the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; the National Electric 
Light Association and the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

It will be Mr. Canada’s especial func- 
tion to further the co-relation of all ef- 
forts towards unification of electrical 
practice, particularly through the me- 
dium of more widespread recognition 
and understanding of the National 
Electrical Code as an American Stand- 
ard. 


— 


Since it is in the actual concrete ap. 
plication of standards in the field tha 
influences for divergence from standards 
of practice make themselves felt, the 
work of the Field Secretary will pe 
more particularly directed toward ¢o. 
operation with Code administrators and 
appliers in ascertaining instances of dj. 
vergence and appraising their import. 
ance, the pressure for them, and the de. 
gree of waste and confusion they impos 
on the public. He will thus ascertain 
which existing or proposed variations 
clearly have a balance in their favor and 
can be brought into consideration for 
orderly revisions of standards as con. 
stituting a warranted judgment or ex. 
perience in the field. It is expected that 
the Field Secretary will be able to as. 
sist in securing mature consideration of 
proposed divergencies from standards 
and in many instances assist in defering 
such divergencies until, if justified, they 
may become a part of Code revisions. — 

Mr. Canada’s earlier work has been 
mostly of a similar co-operative engi- 
neering character and embraces electri- 
cal plant construction and_ operation. 
electrical inspection and engineering for 
fire underwriters and municipal authori- 
ties, safety engineering and the formu 
lation of safety codes for the Federal 
Government and general engineering 
studies of plant operation for electrical 
utilities. | Mr. Canada __ relinquishes 
charge of the engineering department of 
the National Electric Light Association 
to undertake this new co-operative ac- 
tivity beginning May Ist. 





Nominations for St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade 


At a recent meeting of the nominating 
committee of the St. Louis Electrical 
Board of trade the following list of 
nominees was selected to be voted on at 
the annual election in June. 

For president, W. A. Layman, Wag- 
ner Electric Corporation; for second 
vice president, C. E. Allen, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; for treasurer, Frederic A. Kehl. 
the Brilliant Company; for executive 
committeemen, C. H. Chapline, repre- 
senting the contractors’ section; L. D. 
Moore, representing the railroad sec- 
tion; Colin B. Kennedy, representing 
the telephone and telegraph section; 
Ralf Toensfeldt, representing the en 
gineers’ section; W. L. Upson represent- 
ing the research laboratory section. 
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N. E. L. A. Sponsors Indus- 
trial Lighting Campaign 


In an effort to better industrial light- 
ing conditions throughout the country, 
an industrial lighting committee is being 
formed in the commercial section of the 
National Electric Light Association to 
conduct a nation-wide campaign in the 
principal industrial cities. The commit- 
tee will be composed of representatives 
of all branches of the electrical industry 
interested in industrial lighting and, in 
addition, representatives from other in- 
dustries that have an interest in better 
and safe production in manufacturing 
plants. 

This was disclosed at a meeting of 
forty-seven representatives of central 
stations, manufacturers and national or- 
ganizations, called by Joseph F. Becker 
of the United Electric Light & Power 
Company and chairman of the indus- 
trial lighting committee of the National 
Electric Light Association at the N. E. 
L. A. Headquarters on March 17th, to 
discuss the plans of this Committee for 
carrying out an industrial lighting activ- 
ity next fall. 

‘Acomplete plan for carrying the mes- 
sage of better lighting to the industrial 
plants in the United States was pre- 
snted and practically all of the central 
sation commercial men represented in 
the meeting expressed themselves as 
being favorable to this plan. According 
to representatives at the meeting, Cleve- 
land, Boston, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco and smaller communities con- 
trolled by syndicate companies will 
participate in the activity. 

Mr. Becker explained the entire 
activity to those in attendance. Adver- 
ising and demonstration and lecture 
activities were explained by J. M. Hick- 
erson and S. G. Hibben, who are respec- 
tively the chairmen of these committees. 
This provides a complete plan for na- 
tional organization and the organization 
of local groups to interest industrial 
plants in bettering their factory lighting. 
A committee of from twenty-five to 
thirty will be appointed by Mr. Becker 
tocarry out the program and an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of J. F. 
Becker, chairman; George M. Moore, 
treasurer; L. H. Rosenberg, secretary, 
and five other men, will direct the 
activity. 

A plan book will be distributed which 
will outline the complete campaign and 
show the local communities how they 
an participate in the activity to sell 


more factory lighting and increase the 
load of the central station. Expenses of 
the national advertising and organiza- 
tion work will be borne by manufac- 
turers of reflectors, lamps, etc., and the 
costs of the local work will be borne by 
the local group, such as the electric 
league. 

It is possible that prizes of some 
character will be given to the commun- 
ities doing the best work in connection 
with the campaign, although it was felt 
that such an incentive was not needed 
as considerable profits will accrue from 
the activity in the local community. 
Those in attendance, which included the 
Lighting Committee of the N. E. L. A., 
were told by Mr. Becker that further in- 
formation would be given to them con- 
cerning the activity and that he counted 


upon their support in making the cam- 
paign a success. 

Mr. Becker stated after the meeting 
to-a representative of THE ELECTRAGIST 
that the contractor would be a very 
important factor in this campaign. He 
said that while the central station would 
take care of the selling end of the cam- 
paign it would certainly be up to the 
contractor to make the installations 
after they were sold. Just how the con- 
tractor will be able to tie in with the 
central station in the campaign, he 
stated, can be worked out by the local 
leagues which will have local control. 

The committee will conduct an adver- 
tising campaign in national, business 
and industrial magazines in order to in- 
terest executives of plants in better in- 
dustrial lighting and will assist local 
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By this time the participants in an 
expedition that Izaak Walton would 
have envied are back on their jobs, and 
telling luncheon companions how long 
the fish they caught were and how much 
longer were the fish that got away. If 
anybody doubts the first part of their 
story, they have the photograph above 
to vouch for their veracity. The picture 
was taken after the return of the fishing 
party that hooked these trophies in Flor- 
ida waters. The anglers in the photo are 





C. J. Briner of the firm of C. J. & F. E. 
Briner, electrical motor repairs and 
sales, St. Louis; Frank Adam: William 
Wurdack, of the William Wurdack Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis; and Fred Adam, who needs no 
introduction to the industry. The collec- 
tion of piscatorial prizes includes a 
seven-foot sailfish, caught by Mr. Wur- 
dack, a six-footer of the same variety, 
hooked by Mr. Briner, and a number of 
sharks, mackeral and barracuda. 
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groups in the industrial cities in stim- 
ulating the use of better industrial light- 
ing. 

Committee chairmen will be appointed 
in each of the twelve geographical di- 
visions of the National Electric Light 
Association, who will carry the story 
of the activity to the cities and show 
them how they can obtain the interest 
of manufacturing executives in the light- 
ing problem. 

In addition to the advertising cam- 
paign, the committee will prepare direct 
mail material for the use of the local 
groups, provide a lecture and demon- 
stration service and send men into the 
field to assist in the solving of local 
problems. 

The direct mail material will consist 
of several broadsides which can _ be 
mailed to the prospect list of the local 
group, inviting the recipients to visit 
demonstrations on the effect of better 
industrial lighting, or to request the 
services of an engineer to discuss the 
problem of better lighting in factories. 

In addition, the local group will be 
provided with suggestions for news- 
paper advertising to back up the ad- 
vertising of the committee and the direct 
mail literature. 

Suggestions for demonstrating the 
proper kind and types of equipment for 
factory lighting at a central exhibition 
and for laying out model factories will 
be provided by the committee for the 
local groups. Also, the local groups 
will receive suggestions from the na- 
tional committee for planning actual 
specifications for re-lighting industrial 
plants. 

The local group will consist of an 
already existing electrical league or the 
local electrical people can form a com- 
mittee to carry out the plans. 

The campaign will be conducted next 
fall and while the definite details of the 
activity have not been completed, it is 
expected that they will be so broad that 
any city can participate for the general 
good of the industry in the town and 
actually obtain increased business in in- 
dustrial lighting equipment. 





San Francisco Inaugurates 
Kenney 
C. B. Kenney, popular California 


electragist, was inaugurated as president 
of the San Francisco Electrical Develop- 
ment League at a meeting held March 2. 
The meeting took place in the ball room 
of the Palace Hotel. An elaborate pro- 


eram was put on and the entire proceed- 
ings were broadcasted over KGO, the 
General Electric radio station at Oak- 
land. 

The electragists turned out in goodly 
numbers and presented Mr. Kenney, 
known to his friends as “Cap,” with a 
twenty pound cast steel gavel and a three 
foot bottle of champagne which spouted 
four or five feet up in the air when the 
cork was removed. A number of 22-in. 
by 28-in. electragist job signs, reading 
“Electrical Work by Cap Kenney” were 
put up around the room. 

Albert H. Elliot was chairman of the 
program and at the speakers’ table, in 
addition to Charles Hutchinson, retiring 
president, and Mr. Kenney, there were 
the following past presidents of the 
league: R. M. Alvord, Robert Sibley, R. 
E. Fisher, Garnett Young, Louis F. 
Leurey, R. A. Balzari, Henry Bostwick, 
E. O. Shreve and C. L. Chamblin. 

A report of the secretary, presented 
at this meeting, stated that 47 meetings 
had been held during the past year, with 
an average attendance of 200 at each. 

The new president announced that the 
various committee chairmen and the per- 
sonnel of the committees would be an- 
nounced at the next meeting. 





New Louisville Ordinance 
Effective 


The new Louisville electrical ordin- 
ance went into effect on February 1 and 
have been issued to around 
ninety electrical contractors. While the 
City through its inspection department 
has been on an All-Metal basis for 
some time it remained for the new 
ordinance to give it legal standing. The 
new ordinance also requires oil switches 
on everything above 500 amperes. 


licenses 





New Orleans Contractors Hear 
Accounting Talk 


A meeting of New Orleans contractors 
and dealers, held March 5, listened to a 
talk on the vital need of proper account- 
ing in the contracting business given 
by Arthur P. Peterson, field representa- 
tive of the A. E. I. The speaker said the 
reason for the majority of ridiculous 
bids on electrical construction work is 
ignorance of the actual costs involved. 
He recommended the use of the A. E. I. 
Standard Accounting System in conjunc- 
tion with the Manual of Estimating so 
that the contractor would know not only 
his labor and material costs but his 
overhead as well. 


es 


News Notes Concerning Ele. 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


The name of the electrical contract. 
ing business conducted by Charles Ja. 
cobson at 1819 Broadway, New Yor 
City, will be changed to Gotham Ele. 
trical Contracting Company. There js 
no change in ownership. 


Jacob A. Busch, electrical contractor, 
has moved to new and larger quarters 
at 1817 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia 
Pa., at which address he would like tp 
receive latest catalogues and list prices 
He has announced that he is in a posi 
tion to represent several electrical lines 
in that district. 


Formal opening of the City Electric 
Company’s new store at 1151 Broadway, 
Tacoma, Wash., took place during Feb. 
ruary. The company, which is owned 
and operated by M.'R. and J. J. O'Keefe, 
was formerly located at 311 South llth 
Street. 


The firm of Foster & Masters has 
opened an electrical shop in Oak Park, 
Cal. 


The Bolen Electric Company has been 





organized in Ely, Nev., with Arthur L. 
Bolen, president; N. J. Thomsen, vice 
president; and E. E. Lozier, secretary 
and treasurer. 


James Welker and Alfred Taylor, 
operating in Sharon, Pa., as the Taylor 
& Welker Electric Company, have dis 
solved partnership. The business will be 
continued under the management of Mr. 


Welker. 


A new electric shop has been opened 
in Sebring, O., by Mr. and Mrs. S. £ 
McKee. Mr. McKee had charge of the 
first electric shop in that community and 
has been in the business for twenty-five 
years. 

The Allen-Pursel Electric Company 
has established a store at 1225 North 
Vine Street, Hollywood, Cal. 


The Kerner Electrical Supply Com 
pany has leased a location for a stot 
at Belington, W. Va. 


Raymond F, and Paul J. Laux have 
opened an electrical store at Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 








April, 


————— 
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Contractor and Dealer 








Fixture 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, O., manufacturer of “Red 
Spot” hangers and other lighting spec- 


D iaktes, announces a type of fixture 


which attaches to any ceiling fan and 
sives safe and rigid support to lamp 





and globe. The unit consists of a sub- 
stantial brass shell which bolts securely 
to the motor frame of the fan. Safety 
of the glassware is insured by bevel 
pointed holder screws, which are pre- 
vented by the weight of the glassware 
from loosening by vibration. 








Motor Lubrication 

A new type of motor lubrication for 
fractional h. p. motors has been devel- 
oped by the Century Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. This consists of a pack- 
ing around the bearing, composed of a 
number of continuous strands of pure 
wool yarn. The continuity of the strands 
permits capillary action to assert itself 
completely and also assures complete 
filtration of all oil through the yarn 
fibre before delivery to the bearing sur- 
face. The yarn will hold in suspension 
suhicient oil to lubricate a fractional 
hp. motor for one years continuous 
running. 





Convertible Power Panel 

The Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has announced a new power panel 
construction embodying several 
features in panel board design. 

Individual insulating bases set into 
‘lots in a steel grid make it possible to 
adjust, at any time, fuse jaw spacings 
lo provide for either 30, 60, or 100 amp. 
luses. This adjustment can be made by 
merely loosening several nuts in the 
steel grid, moving the bases to the de- 
‘ied distances and tightening up the 





new 








*~MANUFACTURING: 


} A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical f (9 3 





nuts again. The entire job can be ac- 
complished in several minutes. 

Fuse jaws, connectors and solder lugs 
are mounted on the individual insulat- 
ing bases in such a way that they can 





be removed from the front of the panel 
in a few minutes time by means of a 
screw driver. This is designed to save 
considerable time in replacing burned 
fuse jaws. 

The construction is such that three 
wire circuits can quickly and easily be 
converted into two wire and vice versa. 

It is unnecessary to remove the heavy 
doors and side trims to make the circuit 
wires accessible. A split gutter wall, 
half of which is made removable by 
loosening several screws, makes it easy 
to have access to the circuit wires. 

Convertible power panels are avail- 
able in circuits of four or multiples of 
four. The fuse spacings will take care of 
30, 60, or 100 amp. Panels are supplied 
for 220, 440, or 600 volts. 





Cartridge Fuses 
Announcement was made recently by 
the Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., of a new line of ap- 
proved non-renewable cartridge fuses. 
The new line, which is built in all stand- 
ard sizes to 600 amp. and approved in 


both the 250 and 600 voltages, is known 
as the Trico “Kantark” non-renewable 
fuse. 





Limit Switch and Motors 


A new limit switch has-been designed 
by the General Electric Company for 
window-opening service, which also has 
a wide field of applications where such 
a device of small size of the geared type 
is required. The switch operates on the 
traveling nut principle, opening a cir- 
cuit in either direction of travel. the dis- 
tance of travel being regulated by means 
of an adjusting screw permitting cali- 
bration of from two to twelve turns. 





Toaster 


A “flopper” Toaster is the first of a 
series of new additions to the “Liberty” 
line of electrical appliances, made by 
the Liberty Gauge & Instrument Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

The new toaster is made of 20-gauge 
cold rolled steel, heavily nickeled, and 
polished and is equipped with a Nich- 
rome heating element, suspended ver- 
tically between two refractory supports 
to insure even heat distribution and 
maximum life. 





It has no springs or moving parts to 
get out of order. The bread is removed 
from bread rack by pressing bread in 
at the bottom and reversed with one 
hand. The bread racks measuring 5x51 
inches ,accommodate two extra large 
slices of bread which may be cut to any 
desired thickness. 
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The new unit is equipped with coaster 
feet, six feet of extension cord and a 
standard two piece separable plug. 


Lighting Shade Holder 

A new lighting shade holder is being 
made by the Beardslee Chandelier Man- 
ufacturing Company under the catalog 
number “S7.” In this new holder the 
porcelain socket is fastened in place 
with two screws through the shell into 
the cast loop and thus cannot turn or 
twist. This prevents short circuits caused 
by bruising the insulation of the wire. 
The cast loop has a projection that ex- 
tends through the shell or holder, pro- 
viding a substantial and smooth bushing 





for the passage of the wire. The chain 
loop being attached to the holder by 
two screws distributes the weight of the 
holder and glassware, supporting the 
globe plumb and level. The wire way is 
large and the device is wired with No. 
14, heat-resisting insulation wire. The 
screws holding the glass are large with 
knurled heads passing through bushings 
that are both riveted and soldered into 
the holder. Oxidized bronze is the stand- 
ard finish used and the holder comes in 
4, 5 and 8-in. sizes. 





Centrifugal Circulating Pump 


The Palmer Electric Company, 1258 
Park Place, Detroit, Mich., has placed 
on the market a small centrifugal cir- 
culating pump, the feature of which is 
that the pump is built as an integral 
part of the motor. In this way the de- 
vice eliminates sub-base, coupling, bear- 
ings and thrust collars in pump proper. 
There is but one stuffing gland and one 
moving part. 

All gaskets but one are eliminated 
and there are only four bolts and one 
set screw. This, the company states, 
provides considerably less chance for 
noise and reduces weight considerably. 








Annunciator 


The Low Tension Electric Company, 
35 Ann Street, New York City, is manu- 
facturing an electrical reset annunciator 
suitable for use on transformer or bat- 
tery. The drops used are of simple but 
rugged construction, operating on elec- 
tro-magnetic principles. They have no 
locks, contacts or other parts which can 





get out of adjustment, yet are so built 
that the indications remain in the set or 
reset positions after the current has been 
released. In resetting nothing moves but 
the drops which are to be reset. This 
eliminates any buzzing sound in reset- 
ting. These annunciators are made in 
wood or metal suitable for wall or desk 
mounting. 





Canopy Switch 
A new pull chain canopy switch, “P. 
& S. 3316,” has been placed on the mar- 
ket by Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay Sta- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y. It has an easy ac- 
tion preventing strain on the canopies 
and permits a smooth pull from any 





direction. The rating of the switch is 
3 A., 125 V., or 1 A, 250 V., and it is 
built for a severe overload. This switch 
is designed with 5-16 inch stem and lock 
nut which will fit the 1-8 inch pipe size 
punch, short chain and six foot cord. 
The switch can be installed in ceiling 
canopies, pan fixtures, outlet boxes and 
home lighting units where individual 
control at the unit is desired or where a 
a wall switch is impractical. Brush 
brass is the standard finish of exposed 
parts. Extra outlet box fitters may be 
supplied with each switch without extra 
charge. 





Combination Hanger and Box 


The Peerless Electro Products Com- 
pany, Baltimore, is marketing a “new 
work” combination consisting of its 


—— 


type C hanger and its box No. 404, The 
combination is complete and is listed iy 
its catalogue as No. 406-C. The box, 
galvanized finish, is 3 1-4 inch in diam, 
eter by 1-2 inch deep and comes equip. 
ped with extra strong double clamp 
for either loom or flexible armored ¢op. 
ductor. The bushed outlet holes of the 
guide take the place of old style flexible 
armored conductor bushings. This fea. 
ture eliminates the need for other 
clamps or bushing to work in either the 
loom or the flexible armored conductor, 





Condensed Notes of Interest to 
the Trade 


The Holophane Glass Company, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
issued a new edition of its “Datalog.” 
The publication is a combination cata 
log and lighting data book. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, O., lighting specialty manu. 
facturer, has issued a new series of con. 
densed data sheets on its entire line, 
superseding all previous catalogue pub- 
lications of this company. It has also 
published a pamphlet, Bulletin No. 318, 
which is a non-technical treatment of 
“Better Lighting of Business Buildings.” 


A new catalogue has been issued by 
the Union Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Canton, O., showing its line of 
exterior lighting fixtures. 


The Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has just purchased an addition to 
its main plant which enlarges its floor 
space by twenty-five percent. According 
to the company’s announcement, increas 
ing business made it necessary to it 
crease production facilities. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation has 
appointed Walter B. Fulghum as ger 
eral sales manager. He was formerly 
with the Victor Talking Machine Con- 
pany. 


A sales conference, attended by 3 
number of its district sales managers 
and department heads, was held by the 
American Wiremold Company in Hatt 
ford, Conn., March 3 to 6. 


William T. Clark has been added 10 
the engineering staff of the Trico Fuse 
Manufacturing Company, Milwauket 
Wis. 








